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THE RISE AND GLORY OF 


ITALIAN 


N the middle of the thirteenth century, 
during the reign of Henry III., when 
England had been almost inces- 

santly engaged for a hundred years in 
foreign wars and domestic broils, so that 
the arts of peace had no chance to take 
root in our country, there was born in 
Florence, in Italy, one who was destined, 
as Vasari says, to resurrect the art of 
painting and, by delivering it from the 
lifeless formalism of the Byzantine school, 
to inaugurate the new era which was to 
culminate two hundred and fifty years 
later in the unapproachable genius of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

Cimabue was born in 1240, when art 
was at a very low ebb in Italy, and Greek 
painters were brought into the country to 
stimulate its revival. But Eastern art 
had sadly degenerated also. It was 
stiff, formal, academic and _ uncouth. 
Cimabue early displayed an extraordi- 
nary leaning towards art and was always 
engaged in drawing objects about him. 
Some of the Greek painters were employed 
in decorating the Church of Santa Maria 
Novella, and Cimabue neglected his 
studies to stand watching these all day 
long at their work. This predilection 
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was noticed and; happily, understood, for 
presently he was, to his great delight, 
permitted to study and work under these 
artists. From that moment he made 
rapid progress, and soon surpassed his 
teachers in both drawing and colouring. 
Moreover, his genius refused to be tram- 
melled by the narrow doctrines of the 
Byzantine school -He drew from Nature, 
which was contrary to their tenets; he 
aimed at greater freedom and natural- 
ness in the pose of his figures, the flow of 
draperies and the rendition of Nature, 
and his superiority in this respect over 
the prescribed art of the time rapidly 
brought him into prominence and won 
for him the enthusiastic praise of his 
contemporaries. 
The picture we 


reproduce as an 
example of Cimabue’s work was painted 
for the Church of Santa Maria Novella 
and, in spite of its obvious defects, was 
so far in advance of any painting of that 
time that it was carried by the people in 
solemn procession from Cimabue’s house 


to the church. Though the picture 
shows. that the artist was still to some 
extent under the influence of the Byzan- 
tine manner, yet he “was nevertheless 
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gradually approaching the mode of out- 
line and general method” of his great 
successors. It is as the founder of the 
new Italian school that we must regard 
Cimabue, as one who began to point out 
the way while still feeling the shackles 
of the old method in which he had been 
trained. He died in 1300, greatly 
honoured by his countrymen, and left 
behind him a pupil who was destined to 
carry forward still further the regenera- 
tion of Italian art. 

Giotto was the son of a peasant of 
Vespignano, a town about fourteen miles 
north of Florence. He was born in the 
year 1276, twenty-six years before the 
death of his master Cimabue, and was 
employed at an early age in tending 
sheep in the hills. He was uneducated, 
as were all peasant children, but is said 
to have been of an unusually bright and 
vivacious nature. He, like Cimabue, 
showed early a natural and spontaneous 
love for drawing. Upon a smooth stone 
with a flinty edge, or with a stick on the 
sand, he drew whatever objects arrested 
his notice. It was while thus engaged 
one day that a passer-by was attracted 
and stopped to see what the boy was 
doing. A glance sufficed. ‘“ Whose son 
are you?” 
asked the 
stranger. 

The boy 
looked up. “I 
am the son of 
Bondone, so 
please the 
signor; he 
calls me little 
Giotto.” 

“Well, then, 
little Giotto, 
should you 
like to learn 
how to draw 
and paint 
sheep and 
horses and 
even men? 
Come with 
me and you 
shall.” 

And so 
Giotto {went 


to Florence and began to learn the art 
of painting from the one man of the age 
best fitted to teach him. 

It is no wonder that doubt has been 
cast on a story so strange in coincidence 
as this introduction of Giotto to Cimabue, 
but Vasari relates it and Ruskin gives it 
the seal of his acceptance. “ We may 
fancy,” wrote Ruskin, “ the glance of the 
boy, when he and Cimabue stood side by 
side on the ridge of Fiesole, and for the 
first time he saw the flowering thickets 
of the Val d’Arno, and deep beneath the 
innumerable towers of the City of the 
Lily, the depths of his own heart yet 
hiding the fairest of them all. Another 
ten years passed over him and he was 
chosen from among the painters of Italy 
to decorate the Vatican.” 

How he came to be chosen for that 
high honour is one of the stories of the 
world, and may be told yet again. 
Ruskin thus translates Vasari’s 
account :— 

“ Giotto was painting in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa, and the fame of his work 
spread wide. Pope Boniface VIII. sent 
a certain one of his courtiers into 
Tuscany, to see what sort of a man 
Giotto was, and what was the quality of 


SAINT FRANCIS RENOUNCING HIS WORLDLY POSSESSIONS. 


From the painting by Giotto, in the Church of Santa Croce, Florence, 
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his works, he (the Pope) intending to 
have some paintings executed in St. 
Peter's, which courtier, coming to see 
Giotto, and hearing that there were other 
masters in Florence who excelled in 


painting and in mosaic, spoke, in Siena, 


his Holiness. Giotto, who was most 
courteous, took a leaf (of vellum), and 
upon this, with a brush dipped in red, 
fixing his arm to his side, to make it as 
the limb of a pair of compasses, and 
turning his hand, made a circle so perfect 


MADONNA AND CHILD, WITH ANGELS. 


From a painting by Cimabue. 


to many masters; then, having received 
drawings from them, he came to Florence ; 
and having gone one morning into 
Giotto’s shop as he was at work, 
explained the Pope’s mind to him, and 
in what way he wished to avail himself 
of his powers, and finally requested from 
him a little piece of drawing to send to 


in measure and outline, that it was a 
wonder to see; which having done, he 
said to the courtier, with a smile, ‘ There 
is the drawing.’ He, thinking himself 
mocked, said, ‘Shall I have no other 
drawing than this?’ ‘This is enough, 
and too much,’ answered Giotto ; ‘ send 
it with the others, you will see if it will 
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be understood.’ The ambassador, seeing 
that he could not get anything else, took 
his leave with small satisfaction, doubt- 
ing whether he had not been made a jest 
of. However, when he sent to the Pope 
the other drawings, and the names of 
those who had made them, he sent also 
that of Giotto, relating the way in which 
he had held himself in drawing his circle, 
without moving his arm, and without 
compasses, whence the Pope, and many 
intelligent courtiers, knew how much 
Giotto overpassed in excellence all the 


and foot before his time—that his hand 
and eye were no longer fettered and 
cramped by rigid rule and academic 
theory to stiff, prim lines, but aspired to 
present the beauty and grace and flexi- 
bility of natural forms. 

The talents of Giotto won him the 
patronage of the great of his country. 
He visited in succession Padua, Verona, 
and Ferrara. At the latter city he 
remained some time painting for the 
Prince of Este. Upon the invitation of 
Dante he visited Ravenna, the then abode 


ST. FRANCIS BEFORE THE SULTAN. 


From a painting by Giotto. 


other painters of his time. Afterwards, 
the thing becoming known, the proverb 
arose from it: ‘Thou art rounder than 
the O of Giotto’; which it is still in 
custom to say to men of the grosser clay, 
for the proverb is pretty, not only on 
account of the accident of its origin, but 
because it has a double meaning, ‘ round’ 
being taken in Tuscany to express not 
only circular form, but slowness and 
*“grossness of wit.’” 

Probably what Giotto meant to convey 
by this “specimen” of his art was his 
complete emancipation from the conven- 
tionalities that had bound his craft hand 


of the exiled Florentine poet. There also 
he painted many of his works, and formed 
a strong friendship with the great Dante. 
The poor shepherd-boy of Vespignano 
was now in the height of his fame. 
Admitted into the society of the Italian 
nobles, enjoying the friendship of the 


talented men of his age—Dante, 
Boccaccio, and Petrarch—and admired 
by all, his was indeed an enviable posi- 
tion. And he was a good man, as well 
as great, loved by all his friends ; and, as 
his biographer Vasari says, “a good 
Christian, as well as an _ excellent 
painter.” He died at Milan in the year 
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1336, and was followed to the grave by 
the sorrow of his friends, his obsequies 
receiving those public honours which he 
so well merited. 

One example of Giotto’s work which 
we reproduce is from the Church of 
Santa Croce in Florence and represents 
the death of Saint Francis surrounded 
by the monks of the Order founded by 
him. Here in the grouping of the 
brothers; in their several attitudes of 


grief and consternation; in the diversity 
of expression so true to Nature; in the 


THE DEATH OF ST. 


terested in what was going on around 
him, by substituting the gestures of living 
men for conventional attitudes, and por- 
traits of living men for conventional faces, 
and incidents of every-day life for con- 
ventional circumstances, that he became 
great and the master of the great.” 

And now what of the fruits of this new 
birth of art in the genius of Cimabue and 
Giotto? Let us take two examples— 
Fra Angelico in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, who stands midway in 
the wonderful procession of Italian artists, 


FRANCIS, 


From a painting by Giotto. 


combined dignity and homeliness of the 
composition as a whole, we may see how 
very far Giotto had already gone in 
laying the foundations of the new art. 
We must not compare this picture with 
any possible modern treatment of the 
same subject, but remember that the 
genius of Giotto lay in discovering the 
limitations of those who preceded him 
and in placing art on new foundations. 
In the closer imitation of Nature “ lay 
Giotto’s great strength and the entire 
secret of the revolution he effected,” 
declared Ruskin. “It was being in- 


and Raphael, the first flower of the 
garden, who died in 1520 at the age 
of 37. 

That revolution in art which is termed 
the Renaissance continued on its inevit- 
able course, making slow but sure pro- 
gress towards the expression of truth in 
painting, infused for the most part with 
an intensely religious feeling. We may 
trace it onwards through the.pupils of 
Giotto and other painters, the chief of 
whom was Masaccio, of whom Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said: “ He appeared to be the 
first who discovered the path that leads 
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FRA ANGELICO, 
From the portrait by Carlo Dolci in Florence, 


to every excellence to which the art after- 
wards arrived, and may therefore be justly 
considered one of the great fathers of 


modern art.” 

Art had now arrived at a point where 
the principles of correct drawing were 
understood. Perspective and foreshorten- 
ing had been studied and applied. It 
was no longer necessary, for example, to 
represent the human figure standing on 
its toes because the artist was unable to 
draw the foot foreshortened. The effects 
of light and shade were apprehended and 
the value of models appreciated for 
imparting~ life and animation to a 
picture. Neither Raphael nor Michael 
Angelo disdained to study the work of 
Masaccio, the first of the realists, especi- 
ally his frescos in the Church of the 
Carmine at Florence. 

Great as was the influence of Masaccio, 
it is to Fra Angelico, however, that most 
minds turn when tracing the transition 
movement at this period, the first half of 
the fifteenth century. No painter has 
ever evinced a more devoutly religious 
feeling than he, and in this characteristic 
he was the legitimate successor of Giotto, 
while his work, in spite of obvious limi- 


tations in drawing and too great atten- 
tion to minute detail, has a truthfulness, 
purity and elevation of character not 
excelled by his successors. 

Fra Angelico was born in 1387 and 
lived until 1455, while Masaccio was 
born fourteen years later and died 
twenty-seven years earlier. They were 
contemporaries, therefore, but the younger 
artist was a Florentine and Fra Angelico 
did not visit Florence, and thus come 
under the influence of the Renaissance,: 
till after Masaccio’s death. He was born 
at Vicchio, not far from the birthplace 
of Giotto, and was already a painter of 
some renown when he entered the Domi- 
nican Order in 1407. The name he then 
took was Fra Giovanni. “ Angelico” is the 
popular designation bestowed upon him 
later in life for his beautiful and spotless 
character and the devotional character of 
his paintings, perhaps also because he 
excelled in the painting of angels, a 
subject that perfectly suited his genius. 

A year or two after he became a 
Dominican friar the brotherhood at 
Fiesole, to which he was attached, were 
compelled by the persecution of the Arch- 
bishop of Florence to remove to Foligno, 
and here Fra Angelico came especially 
under the influence of the Umbrian 
school of painting, a school which 
elevated devotional feeling far above that 
perfection of form for which the Floren- 
tine school was seeking. Such work by 
Fra Angelico as can be traced to this 
period betrays the strong influence of 
Giotto and his pupils which was pre- 
eminent in Umbria. 

From Foligno the Brotherhood removed 
to Cortona, and then obtained permission 
to return to Fiesole, where Fra Angelico 
painted some of his finest works, not 
only for his monastery but for many of 
the churches of Fiesole. It was during 
this period, and about the year 1433, that 
he painted for the Guild of Flax Workers 
of Florence the picture of which we give 
a reproduction on page 11, one of the 
great pictures of the world. The figure 
of the Madonna is life size. She sits 
enthroned holding the infant Christ on 
her knees, and around the cornice are 
twelve angels of almost supernatural 
beauty. As Vasari says, they seem to 
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FRA ANGELICO, 


From the painting by Peter Graham, R.A., by permission of the artist. 


have been rained down from heaven. 
For this painting 190 golden florins were 
to be paid, but it should be said that all 
the money paid Fra Angelico went to 
enrich his Order and not himself per- 
sonally. 

By the influence of the famous Cosimo 
de’ Medici the Brotherhood of St. Dominic 


in Fiesole were removed from that town 
to Florence and installed in the Convent 
of S. Marco, which was rebuilt for them 
on a magnificent scale and supplied with 
a valuable library, all at the cost of their 
munificent patron. In the adornment of 
this convent, which is now a museum, 
Fra Angelico painted some of his finest 
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works, and many other Florentine artists 
enriched its walls withfrescos. In these 
paintings Fra Angelico reached the sum- 
mit of his powers in the delineation of 
the human figure. Correctness of draw- 


ing, life-like representation, and strong 
individuality mark much of his work 
here, showing how strong and corrective 
an influence was exerted upon him by the 
new surroundings. 

In 1445 Fra Angelico was invited to 
Rome by the then Pope, Eugenius IV., 


We cannot do better than quote 
Vasari’s tribute to the character of Fra 
Angelico both’ as a man and as an 
artist. 

“ Fra Giovanni,” he says, “ was a man 
of simple and blameless life. He 
shunned the world with all its tempta- 
tions, and during his pure and simple 
life was such a friend to the poor that I 
think his soul must now be in heaven. 
He painted incessantly, but would never 
represent any other than a sacred sub- 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, 


In the Uffizi Palace, Florence. Part of the predella of the Madonna and Saints painted by 
Fra Angelico for the Corporation of Flax Workers in 1433. 


and there he remained for the rest of his 
life, with the exception of a visit of a 
few months to Orvieto; where he decorated 
the cathedral with some of his best 
frescos. At Rome he adorned the Chapel 
of St. Peter’s with scenes from the lives 
of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence. It is 
a curious fact that for two centuries these 
frescos were unknown, owing to the fact 
that the key was lost and the chapel un- 
opened. He painted many other pictures 
at Rome also before his death, which 
occurred in 1455. 


ject. He might have been rich, but he 
scorned it, saying that true riches con- 
sisted in being content to be poor. He 
might have been placed in a position of 
power and authority, but he declined on 
the ground that it was easier to obey 
than to command ; that the temptation 
was less. He might have enjoyed digni- 
ties both within and without his convent, 
but he refused, declaring that his life had 
but one end in view, to flee from the evils 
of hell, and to approach the joys of 
heaven. . Humane and sober, he 
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MADONNA AND CHILD. 


From the painting by Fra Angelico, in the Uffizi Palace. 
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THE MADONNA, 


From a painting by Raphael, in the Louvre, Paris. 


was wont to say that the pursuit of art 
required rest, and a life of holy thoughts; 
that he who illustrates the acts of Christ 
should be with Christ. He was never 
known to indulge in anger against his 
brethren—a great point, and, in my 
opinion, all but unattainable—and he 
never admonished but with a smile. 
With incredible kindness he would tell 
those who sought his works that, if they 
could arrange with the prior, he would 
not fail them. In fact, this father, whom 
no one can too much praise, was in all 
his dealings and intercourse modest and 
humble, and in his works simple and 
pious. The saints whom he depicted 
had more the air and semblance of saints 
than any produced by others. He never 
retouched or altered anything he had 
once finished, but left it as it was, 
believing it to be the will of God that it 
should be so. Some go so far as to say 
that Fra Giovanni never touched a brush 
without first humbling himself in prayer. 
He never represented the crucified 
Saviour without having his cheeks 
bathed in tears; and hence one may 
judge from the features and attitudes of 
his figures the perfection of his grand and 
sincere belief in the Christian faith.” 


“ Raphael, in his short life,” we read 
in Henry Strachey’s introduction to his 
critical life of Raphael, “ may be said to 
have swept away the Middle Ages as far as 
art was concerned. The beginning of the 
great change was, of course, brought 
about by Leonardo, who finished the 
‘Last Supper’ in 1497, the first picture 
of the Renaissance which had obtained 
complete freedom. Before 1497 
the general style of painting was formal 
and medieval, while by 1512 the pre- 
vailing manner was free 
strained.” 

This quotation plainly indicates the 
final step in the revolution we have been 
tracing, and brings us to the three great 
exemplars of Italian art at its zenith— 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo. 

Raphael was the son of an artist of 
Urbino, in Umbria, and was born in 
1483, his family name being Sanzio or 
Santi, as it is sometimes spelled. His 
father was a man of education and 


and uncon- 


RAPHAEL (1483—1520). 


From a painting by himself in the Uffizi Palace 
at Florence. 
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RAPHAEL'S CORRIDOR IN THE 


refinement, and the boy was brought up 
amid surroundings that tended to develop 
his naturally artistic inclinations. He is 
said to have been a beautiful boy, with 
soft, mild eyes, long flowing fair hair, and 
a face like one of his own angels. His 
father appears to have early recognised 
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VATICAN AT ROME, 


that he possessed a talent for drawing 
and painting, and placed him, while still 
a lad, under the care and training of 
Perugino at Perugia. Now Perugino, 
singularly enough, belonged to the hard 
and formal school which had made little 
progress since the days of Giotto, and all 
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the work which can now be ascribed to 
Raphael as antedating his going to 
Florence bears evidence of the influence 
upon him of his Perugian master. 

There is very good evidence of the 
date when Raphael transferred himself 
to Florence, excited by the stir created 
in that city, and, indeed, throughout 
Italy, by the exhibition of the cartoons 
executed by Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo for the decoration of a hall in 
the Palazzo Vecchio. ‘The Duchess of 
Urbino wrote to a distinguished Floren- 
tine recommending the young artist, 
“the painter Raphael of Urbino,” to his 
notice. “ The talent which he possesses,” 
wrote this noble patron, “has decided 
him to come to Florence for a time to 
perfect himself in his art. His father 
was dear to me for his many excellent 
qualities, and I had not less affection for 
his son, who is a modest and agreeable 
young man, and one who will, I hope, 
make all possible progress.” This was 
in October, 1504, when Raphael was 21 
years old. 

For four years he remained in Florence, 
and we can imagine what a revelation to 
him were the works of the masters he 
was able to study there. He was of the 
temperament and the ability to appro- 
priate the lesson, and when in 1508 he 
was called to Rome he was prepared to 
take his place in the first rank of immor- 
tals, though only 25 years old, and 
destined to live only to the age of 37. 

Pope Julius II. was persuaded by a 
relative of Raphael, who was in the 
service of his Holiness, to entrust to the 
young artist the decoration of certain 
rooms in the Vatican, and very speedily 


“his superiority to other artists who had 


been entrusted with similar work became 
evident. These rooms are the now famous 
Stanze of Raphael and are among the 
first goals of every pilgrimage to Rome. 

The oil paintings from which the fame 
of Raphael takes its brightest lustre were 
painted during this, the latter, period of 
his life. First of all, by universal assent, 
comes the Madonna di San Sisto, painted 
for the monks of San Sisto and, accord- 
ing to Strachey, entirely by his own 
hand. This was executed the year before 
his death. The “ Transfiguration” was 
his very last work, painted for Cardinal 
de’ Medici. His body was laid in 
state in his own studio, the scarcely 
finished painting beside it. Among 
the other great pictures of this time are 
the “St. Cecilia,” now at Bologna, the 
‘Fornarina,’ the “Madonna della 
Seggiola,” and many others. 

Raphael never married, and gossip, to 
which Vasari gives credence, asserted that 
the “Fornarina” is a portrait of the 
only woman he ever loved. Doubt has 
been cast upon this story, however, 
though the romantically disposed will, 
no doubt, always connect this picture 
with the one romance of the great 
painter's life. He is said to have left 
a fortune equal to £33,000 of our money. 
He was buried in the Pantheon, where 
his bones still rest. 

It is impossible here to enter into any 
critical review of the work of the four 
artists embraced in these inadequate 
notes ; it must suffice to have traced, how- 
ever imperfectly, their place in the great 
galaxy of Italian worthies of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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TIME: 12 A.M., Monday, June 8, 1908. 


Scene :—-The outer room of Mr. Maurice 
Levison in Burlington Gardens. Easy 
chairs, sofas, the morning papers, Army 
and Navy Lists, Peerages, Directories, 
the Red Book, the Blue Book, Burke's 
“ Landed Gentry,” &c. &¢c.—A boy in 
buttons is serving whiskey and soda. 


PRESENT :—CapTAIN VANDELEUR, of the 
27th Royal Plungers, THe Honovur- 
ABLE Mr. ASTLEY SPARKINGTON, 
VISCOUNT HoLLycourrt, Mr. 
Winper, of the Odéon Theatre, Mr. 
Joun SmiTHERSON, and others. They 
have all been laughing at a peculiarly 
vacy story of Mr. WINnDER’s, and then 
suddenly relapse into dismal apathy. 


Viscount Hottycourt : A most beastly 
week. I had the straight tip for Norman 
Ill. and put on my shirt. Then they 
made me back Rhodora, and I put on 
my pyjamas and tooth-brush. Went to 
the governor on Saturday. Won't say 
where he told me to go to. Anyhow, it 
was warmer than this place, and that’s 
saying something. Went to him again 


yesterday morning. Told me he was 
going to church, and I'd better go too. 





By F.C.PHILIPS. 


Told him I should be posted at Tatter- 
sall’s, and have to leave the regiment and 
my clubs. Said it would be the best 
thing for me. Talked to him like a 
father about the dishonour of the family 
name. Said I’d done that already—old 
thief. But I think he’s breaking. 
CapTAIN VANDELEUR: My tip was worse 
than yours, my dear boy. I went neck or 
nothing on Mountain Apple. Tips are 
the invention of Satan ; especially when 
they come red-hot from the stable. I stood 
to win a couple of thou., which would 
have made me comfortable. You may 
guess how I stand now. And under the 
present infernal system you can’t raise 
money on your commission. 
Mr. Winver: Pardon, 
Hope I don’t intrude. 
tip myself. 


gentlemen. 
1 had the wrong 
Derby Monday, and here we 
are again. Isn’t it odd? All I want is 
a hundred. And if old Moses Levy won't 
let me have it, no more boxes for him. 
Maurice Levison, indeed! I knew his 
father, old Sol Levy, when he had the 
front of the house at the Shoreditch, and 
young Mo here used to circumnavigate 


the pit with nuts and ginger-beer. But 
I'll work the oracle, no fear. Lay on, 
Macduff! If Mr. Mo Levy—— (Sudden 


interruption, caused by the entry through a 
green baize door of Mr. Levison’s clerk, 
who whispers a few words to VISCOUNT 
Ho.tycourt, and retires again.) 

Tue HonouraB_e Mr. AstLtey SPARK- 
INGTON : Well, I only want five hundred. 
But it is no good asking my governor. 
He couldn’t let me have it if he would. 
And I’m precious sure he wouldn't if he 
could. Now, if old Judah Ben Israel here 
will do my little bit of stiff, I'm all right ; 
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for I can manage to pay the interest, and 
if I do that he will always renew. If he 
doesn’t I must give bills to the bookies. 
Then my friend in the City will get them. 
Then there will be bankruptcy, sack from 
F. O., and general burst. Never catch 
me backing a horse again. (A general 
groan of approval.) 

CapTAIN VANDELEUR: But what are 
you here for, Smitherson? You never 
used to bet at Eton. 

Mr. Joun SmitHerson: No, I never 
did; and I don’t now as a rule. But I 
made a fool of myself this time. Got 
the straight tip — Primer to wit! I 
thought of going abroad this summer for 
a bit, so I put the pot on and over-boiled 
it. You know my governor. Strictest 
Quaker in all Leeds. I daren’t tell him. 
So here Iam. Ah, Vandeleur! I wish we 
were back at Eton. 

Viscount Hottycourt: And only in 
debt for tuck. 

Caprain VANDELEUR: Or you could 
lose your watch and get an order for a 
new one, and then lose that. (Lights a 
fresh cigar.) 

ConFIDENTIAL CLERK (entering): Lord 
Hollycourt. (Retives with that nobleman.) 

THe HonouraBce Mr. Sparkincton: I 
say, Winder, what will you give on his 
chance? I don’t think much of it. All 
the family land is in Ireland, and between 
Redmond and Birrell Ireland is gone to 
the devil. I'll tell you what, I'll bet you 
a tenner it don’t come off. 

Mr. WinpvErR: No tenners to lose, my 
dear boy ; but I think it will. (Whistles 
the Dead March in “Saul.” Re-enter 
through private door Lord Ho .tycourt, 
followed by Mr. Maurice Levison himself. 
Mr. Maurice Levison is attired in a 
diamond stud and several diamond rings, 
velieved by such minor accessories as varnished 
boots, white gaiters, a blue Newmarket coat, 
curled hair, obtrusive cuffs, and a crimson 
necktie.) 

Mr. Levison: Good morning, my lord. 
Your lordship shall hear from me at 
three o'clock precisely. Ah, Winder, my 
boy, how are you? Come in. Pleasure 
first ; I always hate business. 

[Exeunt through private door Mr. 
Levison and Mr. WINDER. 
CAPTAIN VANDELEUR (anxiously) : Well ? 
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Viscount Ho.ttycourt: Well! Had 
to give him a letter to my _ bankers. 
They’re to let him know what my private 
account has been for the last eighteen 
months. I think it will pass muster with 
old Israel, and if it does, he’ll do the job. 
He’s coming to me at the club at three. 
That looks like business. Besides, he’s 
got to go to Tattersall’s himself. I 
expect we shall go together. It will be 
a rare joke. 

Tue HonouraB_e Mr. SPARKINGTON: 
Ah, Hollycourt, there’s money in a title. 

Viscount HoLtycourt: Sometimes. 
Anyhow, there’s always money in a 
money-lender, and if I (Enter from 
the inner room Mr. WINDER, with the step 
and manner of a Christian martyr going to 
the stake in ved fire and limelight.) 

OmnEs (cheerfully): Winder’s done the 
trick. 

Mr. WINDER (casts his eye vound and 
drops his voice to a whispered imitation of 
the late Mr. Buckstone): My dear boys, 
I’ve done the Jew. Le Jew est fait. Vive 
le Jew!” (Rubs his hands and takes his 
departure in a comic double shu ‘fe.) 

Mr. LeEvison (opening private door): 
Captain Vandeleur. 

HonourRaBLE Mr. SpARKINGTON (as 
VANDELEUR retires) : Now, I'll lay Vande- 
leur gets his money. He’s not much of 
his own, it’s true; but he has the run of 
Cheltenham House. He has great interest 
at the Horse Guards. He’s safe of a 
command—Eike knows that, and Eike 
knows his customers. 

Viscount Hoxttycourt: I hope he 
won’t get what he wants, that’s all; 
there'll be the less chance for me. Old 
Mo never likes to shell out too much in 
one day. Well, I’m off! (Exit.) 

Tue HonovrasLe Mr. Astley SPARK- 
INGTON (emphatically) : Selfish devil ! 

Mr. SmitHERSON: Don’t know him. 
But I like Vandeleur, and I hope he’ll 
have luck. Why, talk—— 

[Enter CAPTAIN VANDELEUR 
through private door.| 

SPARKINGTON 

and 

SMITHERSON : 

VANDELEUR (in whisper): All right. 
Said he’d do it with the name of a man 
he named. That very man told me 


Well? 
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this morning he’d do anything ; so I said 
to old Mo, “I can get his name at fifty, 
but not at more.” Mo grumbled, and 
we settled atsixty. Off to fetch my man. 
Ta-ta. 

CLERK (through 
Sparkington. 

(During Mr. SPaARKINGTON’S absence MR. 
SMITHERSON walks up and down the room in 


private door): Mr. 


— 
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HonourRABLeE Mr. SPARKINGTON and Mr, 
LEVISON.) 

Mr. Levison: Now, you’ve heard my 
last, Mr. Sparkington. I'll settle your 
book for you myself on our usual terms. 
But you don’t get a cheque out of me. 
You'd only go down to Tattersall’s and 
beg for time, and then you'd blew my 
cheque and come back to me when your 


“T say, Winder, what will you give on his chance?” 


a very agitated condition, consults the Divec- 
tories and Army List, and betrays other signs 
of impatience. To him there enters through 
the public door and unannounced, a gentleman 
of Hebrew persuasion, who calmly sits down, 
lights a cigar and begins to vead the papers. 
Re-enter through the private door Tue 
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time was up. 
yes or no? 
Mr. Sparkincton : And twenty ready. 
Mr. Levison: Not a red cent. 
Mr. SparkinGTon (sulkily): Then 
settle the book. (Exit. 
Mr. Levison: Hullo, Jacobs, how are 


Shall I settle your book, 


Cc 
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you? Ready for you in a moment. 
(Turning to Mr. Smituerson.) My pri- 
vate solicitor, Mr. Smitherson. All con- 
fidential. I’ve considered your letter. 
Sorry I can’t do your business. You see, 
you didn’t mention anyone. And you're 
only in lodgings off St. James’s Square. 
And I don’t think much of the Junior 
Cam and IsisClub. It’snoshow. Good 
morning. 
[Exit Mr. SMITHERSON. 

Mr. Levison: Well, Sidney Jacobs, 
how goes it? I’m just off to Tattersall’s. 
Any news for me? 

Mr. Jacoss: There’s news forme. Are 
you stark, staring mad? 

Mr. Levison: What do you mean? 

Mr. Jacops: Who was that young 
chap you just kicked out? 

Mr. Levison: Don’t know him from 
Adam. He don’t seem to have any 
friends. Says he’s been to Eton and to 
Oxford. Wants two hundred. They've 
all been to Eton and Oxford. That cock 
won't fight. 

Mr. Jacoss (solemnly): You're a silly 
ass. You don’t even know your own 
silly business. 

Mr. Levison: Don’t 1? I know it 
better than you do your dirty law. 

Mr. Jacoss: Do you? Well, I shall 
do that little bit myself. Ah, if young 
men would only come in the first in- 
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stance to respectable professional prac- 
titioners ! 

Mr. Levison (angrily): Stow your 
humbug! What do you mean? 

Mr. Jacoss (gravely shaking his head in 
mock vebuke): Levison, Levison! That 
mild young mug you've just kicked down- 
stairs is the only son of Smitherson, 
Smitherson and Co., woollen warehouse- 
men at Leeds, and he hasn’t a sister. 

Mr. Levison (gaspingly): Good God! 

Mr. Jacozs: Yes, Levison, yes. And 
he’s the only nephew of Smitherson’s 
patent manure works at Limehouse, and 
the manure works haven’t a son. I’m 
solicitor to the family. So I took care he 
didn’t catch sight of me. 

Mr. Levison (at the top of his voice): 
Benjamin! Benjamin! (Enter confiden- 
tial clerk). Benjamin, you scoundrel, run 
after that gentleman at once — Mr, 
Smitherson. If you don’t catch him up, 
go to his lodgings, go to his club, go 
everywhere. Tell him he can have a 
couple of thousand. Bring him back in 
half-an-hour, or you'll know why. And 
when you’ ve found him, go to the Guards 
Club, and wait till Lord Hollycourt 
comes in, and tell him I'll do half, and 
not more. And now, Jacobs, business is 
over for the day. Light a cigar, and let’s 
have a bottle of cham. and a biscuit before 
I go down to Tattersall’s. 


_ Y —_ 
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By ELEANOR TREASE. 


HE peculiar charm in old Denham 
- village, in Buckinghamshire, con- 
sists, I think, in its unspoiled age 
and, also, in a certain foreign air, im- 
ported at some remote date and mellowed 
by time into piquant harmony with the 
English landscape that frames it in. 
More than any village I recall Denham 
reposes in an unmistakable antiquity, a 
hale antiquity, still firm on its legs, and 
rather proud of having worn so well and 
disdainful of any artifice for simulating 
youth by supplying the ravages of time. 
I should doubt if a new brick or stone or 
timber or roof tile had been seen in the 
village for a good many generations ; 
there is no evidence even of patching. It 
slumbers peacefully by the Colne, quite 
out of the way, unconscious. probably of 
its own renown as the “ show village” of 
Bucks. 

Its foreign air gives a very agreeable 
flavour to our enjoyment of it. Doubtless 
those gables, never built—and certainly 
never designed—by an English architect 
or builder, are responsible for this touch 
of strangeness. How comes this affinity 
between the gables one sees along some 
slumbering old canal side in the Nether- 
lands and these in Denham? If the 
buildings were of yesterday, we could 
understand it, for the modern architect 
for lack of invention borrows from all 
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climes and all ages; but when these 
houses were built the inspiration came 
direct from the brain of a Netherlander. 
How did it come to pass in this wise ? 

That is a question that gets no answer 
from the portly quarto “ History of Den- 
ham,” written bythe Rev. R. H. Lathbury, 
M.A., the present vicar of the parish, a 
history that contains a goodly number of 
royal charters and deeds poll and court 
records, all spread out in full, and genea- 
logies of manorial proprietors, but very 
little of the village and the villagers and 
their origins and history. Perhaps village 
and villagers were too insignificant to 
possess a recorded history, or surely Mr. 
Lathbury’s ample volume would not have 
missed it. 

The early records of Denham Manor 
are meagre indeed, and a cause is to be 
found in the fact that it was for 500 
years or more an appanage of the Abbey 
of Westminster, and not a very productive 
appanage either, andso suffered the neglect 
that a proprietor, whether lay or eccle- 
siastic, is apt to bestow upon a somewhat 
remote and unremunerative possession. 
It had been bestowed upon the Abbey 
originally by a devout Thane, Woolstan 
by name, and the gift was confirmed bya 
royal charter in 1066. By some means 
the lands appear to have lapsed to the 
Crown, for we find Edward the Confessor 
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AN OVERHANGING TIMBERED GABLE IN 
DENHAM. 


in 1292 again granting the Manor of 
Denham to “ The Church of St. Peter at 
Westminster and to Walter the Abbott, 
with the purpose of charity and for the 
health of the soul of Eleanor of famous 
memory, formerly Queen of England, our 
consort.” And so it remained until the 


Reformation and the dissolution of the 


monasteries, when the manor became 
again a possession of the Crown. 

During all this time there appears to 
have been no Manor House, nothing more 
pretentious than a superior sort of farm- 
house of the period, a rude dwelling of 
limited capacity, and doubtless roughly 
furnished. With no resident family of 
any importance and an absentee landlord 
the parish may well have been little more 
than a collection of rustic hinds, while 
the great plague and the numerous 
famine years that marked the fourteenth 
century had most disastrous effects upon 
agriculture and the class that lived on 
the land. 

Better times were coming, however. 
In 1542 Henry VIII. granted the manor to 
one Edmund Peckham, who professed the 
Protestant religion, but his son and heir, 
Robert, was a Catholic, and a staunch 
one at that. Born in 1516 and living till 
1569, he was an eye-witness of the religious 
broils that disturbed the reigns of Mary 
and of Elizabeth. He went to Rome, 
where he died the year before the Pope’s 


excommunication of the queen. He was 
buried at the Church of St. Gregory in 
Rome, but his heart was, at his own 
desire, sent home and buried in Denham 
Church. One hundred and twenty-five 
years later Steele recorded that, going 
accidentally into the church, he found a 
vault opened, into which he went and 
there discovered a small lead box, 
fashioned like a heart but flat, “ being 
scarce two inches in thickness, with the 
lid sawdered. The heart of Sir Robert 
Peckham disclosed itself rapt within 
several cloths and still smelling strong of 
the embalmment.” 

Robert was succeeded by his brother 
George, who posed outwardly as a Protes- 
tant and was honoured by a visit from 
his sovereign in 1570. Elizabeth paid 
this compliment to so many of her 
subjects that this particular visit would 
scarcely be worth mentioning but for 
some very curious records that have come 
down to us concerning it. These are 
certain charges for her Majesty’s greater 
security while a guest at Denham House. 
It seems that a new door was put to the 
bedchamber which the queen occupied, 
and that it was supplied with special 
locks, bolts and hinges, which were sent 
on from house to house at which she 
stayed during her journey. New presses 
for the royal robes were constructed, and 
from the accounts for these we find that 
carpenters then received one shilling per 
day for their labour ! 

A few years later Denham House was 
the scene of a far more sensational phase 
in the history of those fiery times. Sir 
George Peckham, lord of the. manor, 
became a popish recusant, defied the law 
by harbouring Catholic priests, and was 
finally imprisoned in the Tower. But 
meanwhile his residence was, for a period 
of some eighteen months in 1585-86, the 
centre of those extraordinary impostures 
described in ‘‘ The Book of Miracles” by 
Father Watson. Apparently those who 
engineered these tricks were allured 
by the glamour of somewhat similar 
“miracles” on the Continent, where persons 
“ possessed of the devil” had been rigor- 
ously exorcised according to specific rules, 
to the great advantage, it was asserted, 
of the Church. The Church in England 
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—meaning the Catholic Church—was 
very much under a cloud, and it occurred 
to some unscrupulous enthusiasts that if 
they could catch a few devils here and 
make them testify to the truth, the result 
could be nothing but salubrious. A 
dozen or more priests were concerned in 
thematter, including the venerable Robert 
Dibdale—afterwards burned at Tyburn; 
but there is good ground for the charitable 
belief that the best of them were as much 
imposed upon as the credulous public. 
We have no occasion to throw stones 
at our gullible ancestors, for the pheno- 
mena of spiritualistic séances of our own 
generation are remarkably paralleled by 
the manifestations at Denham House in 
the sixteenth century. There was “locking 
and unlocking of doors, tinkling among 
the fire shovels and tongs, rattling upon 
the boards, scraping under the beds, and 
blowing out of candles.” Then, how- 


“THEIR OLD AGE IS 
BEAUTIFUL.” 
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ever, the agency was ascribed to maleficent 
demons, now it is attributed to benevolent 
spirits. 

It is a singular thing that the devils 
confined their attentions to five persons, 
three young women and two men, all of 
whom afterwards confessed the imposture, 
alleging that they were “ provoked by 
the manifest wishes, suggestive questions, 
and tempting tales of some of the priests.” 
It is, however, to the credit of the honesty 
and good sense of the Catholic clergy 
generally that they deprecated this busi- 
ness as likely to bring discredit on all of 
them. A priest named Tyrrell, who was 
a party to the frauds, in his subsequent 
confession admitted that the object was 
to advance the cause of the Catholic 
religion. ‘“Forasmuch,” he said, “as 
we perceived that thereby great credit 
did grow to the Catholic cause and great 
discredit to the Protestants,we held it law- 
ful to do as we did.” The 
possessed persons were 
interrogated as if they 
were under compulsion 
to speak as the demon 
possessing them dictated. 
When, therefore, their 
answers affirmed the 
truth of Catholic dog- 
mas, it was held as 
conclusive _ testimony. 
Naturally, in a super- 
stitious age, these mani- 
festations attracted a 
great amount of atten- 
tion. On one occasion, 
itis recorded, fivecoaches 
full of gentlemen drove 
up to Denham House to 
witness the exorcising 
of devils. There was a 
regular code of rules for 
the process, anda favour- 
ite method of cornering 
a devil was to chase it 
from near the heart or 
head down the body into 
the left leg, and so on 
down into the left toe, 
where it could safely be 
left for further treatment 
at a more convenient 
season. 
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Buckingham seems to have furnished 
a perfect host of devils, if we may 
judge by their names as supplied by those 
who were possessed. Frateretto, Fliber- 
digibet, Hoberdicat, Cocatatto, Hobber- 
didance, Lusty Dick, Kellico, Hob, 
Cornercap, Kellicorum, Montubiganto, 
Hilco, Smolkin, Lusty Huff, were a few of 
them. One of the girls in her confession 
admitted she got the names from fairy 
tales told her in childhood, while others 
were invented. The farce was put an end 
to in June, 1586, by a raid made by the 


Pursuivants on Denham House, and Sir 
George Peckham was ruined through 
having signed a bond for £6,500 to secure 
a debt due to Queen Elizabeth by a teller 
of the Exchequer. It may be imagined 
that the irate queen showed no mercy to 
the recusant Peckham, and once more 
Denham became Crown property. 

Then it came into the hands of the 
Bowyer family, and from 1633 was held 
by a devoted friend of the Stuart cause, 
one William Bowyer, who survived the 
civil wars and the Protectorate, and voted 
in Parliament for the Restoration ; and in 
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return for his faithful allegiance Charles II. 
made him a baronet. There is an 
unfounded tradition that, after Worcester, 
Charles was concealed in Denham House 
by Lady Bowyer, and there are, or were, 
panel paintings in the mansion represent- 
ing Charles in the guise of a scullion and 
of a fowler,and also in hiding behind a 
panel in front of which hangs a turkey, 
the story being that a turkey was hung 
before the hiding place to throw dogs off 
the scent. Mr. Lathbury suggests that 
the tradition may have arisen from con- 
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fusion with an earlier incident. James 
Fleetwood, who carried away the young 
princes Charles and James after Edgehill, 
in 1642, may very probably have taken 
them to Denham at that time. Dryden 
visited Denham during Sir William 
Bowyer's time, writing some of his trans- 
lations there, and observes, “A more 
friendly entertainment no man_ ever 
found” Sir William appears to have 
been outlawed in 1669, and in 1670 Den- 
ham was purchased by Sir Roger Hill, 
who built the present manor house 
described by Lipscomb in his “ History of 
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Buckinghamshire” as a large brick man- 
sion, containing a chapel “ fitted up with 
mantelled wainscotting and carving in 
the style which prevailed in the time of 
Elizabeth, the windows being ornamented 
with coats-of-arms in stained glass.” 

Denham Church, of which we give a 
view embowered in trees, represents, 
according to the Rev. Mr. Lathbury, three 
periods: the tower is Norman; the 
chancel is of the thirteenth century, while 
the body of the church is comparatively 
modern. The tower contains “a deep 
ring of eight bells.” At one time there 
were but five, but these were recast to 
make eight in 1683. They belonged to 
Biddlesden Abbey in Bucks, which was 
given to, or acquired by, the Denham 
Peckhams, and they transferred the bells 
to the latter village. A full peal of 
5,040 changes was rung on these bells in 
1893 by the Cumberland Youths in three 
hours and nine minutes. The church 
also contains some interesting monu- 
ments, 

With such meagre details of the drift 
of Denham village, its manor house, and 
its church, from the days before the Con- 
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quest down to our own time, the inquirer 
must be content. Though near to London, 
it has lain remote, and only within a 
very short time has the whistle of the 
locomotive -disturbed its placid air. 
Through a thousand years or more its 
people have delved and sown and reaped, 
laboured in woollen mill and corn mill, 
grown up to womanhood and manhood, 
married and died, each in their turn, after 
quiet and uneventful lives. The rude 
hut of the Saxon gave place to the mud- 
plastered cabin of the Norman peasant ; 
and slowly, as the village gathered per- 
sons of more substance, imposing timbered 
structures and dwellings of brick and 
stone arose; but over them all now is 
the mellowed softness of age. The tiled 
roofs curve into ridges and hollows as if 
the timbers had grown weary of sustain- 
ing them. Creepers cling to the walls 
luxuriously, and patches of green moss 
dye the walls and roofs. Here and there 
a second floor overhangs the roadway. 
It is all delightfully irregular, homely, 
peaceful, extraordinarily picturesque. I 
should like to see a Denham Pageant of 
all its ages. 


THE SILENT VOICE. 


By C, FLORENCE HAIRE. 


’ + the hum of the purple and golden bee, 


Shadows chasing each other across the sea, 
And the blush that flies from the heart of a rose, 
And the perfume that steals where nobody knows. 


’Tis the rose-tipt fleck of the mackerel sky, 

And the blue between, and the swallows that fly 
Adown the long meadows of new-mown hay, 
And the laughter of children out at play. 


’Tis the Autumn leaves dropping in gold and brown, 
And the silvery shafts by the moon shot down, 

The lilt of the wind, and the patter of rain, 

A kiss, and a smile, and a flutter of pain, 


The white bird that sits on the crest of the waves, 
The sunlight that flits among the green graves, 
The pulse that makes everything weep and rejoice, 
And dreamers have called it the “ Silent Voice.” 





THE LEGACY OF MULEY BEN 
HASSAN. 


By GEORGE BURY. 


I. 


= OSH! gentlemen — unmitigated 
bosh!” exclaimed Charlie 
Keating, helping himself to a 
fresh cigar. 

We were a pleasant party of three in 
the cosy corner of the comfortable 
smoking-room at the “ Bickerstaffe’”’— 
Charlie Keating, Phil Hudson, and 
myself. 

Hudson had been holding forth, 
apropos of a “striking” situation in a 
popular romantic drama playing nightly 
to crowded houses, on the usual adage 
trotted out for duty on these occasions, 
backing up his opinion that fiction 


couldn’t hold a candle to fact in the 
world of the weird and the wonderful, by 


running off a lot of queer stories picked 
up here and there in the way of business, 
and chiefly in the course of an extensive 
acquaintance with newspaper editing. 

Now, if you know anything about 
Charlie Keating, you don’t need to be 
told that a more confirmed cynic than 

Master Charlie isn’t to be found between 
‘ this and the next place; and ten years 
in the City has made him a bit more 
sceptical of such things as lie outside the 
daily experience of the average man. A 
draft on his credulity, therefore, was 
quite the last thing that Keating was 
likely to honour. However, beyond an 
occasional shrug of the shoulder or 
elevation of the eyebrows, he had listened 
patiently enough while Phil went through 
his “ illustrations.” Then, having finished 
his cigar, and his vocal organs being at 
liberty, he opened on Hudson in his 
favourite rvéle of cheerful cynic and 
callous unbeliever. 

Phil had been allowed a pretty good 
length of rope to haulon. Now, sitting 
well back in his capacious chair, his 
hands clasped about his knees, he sur- 
veyed the broad expanse of panelled 
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ceiling in meditative silence, till the thin 
blue spirals from Keating’s Intimidad, 
ascending gracefully upwards, gave him 
a chance to get in an effective finishing 
stroke. 

“Neither will he be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead,” he murmured 
sadly, turning to me. 

Charlie smiled compassionately, blew 
a cloud as big as a bell-tent, stretched 
his long lower limbs lazily,-crossed them, 
thrust his hands to the bottom of his 
pockets, and looked at me with eyes that 
said plainly, “In a bad way, old man, 
ain’t he?” 

“If you fellows don’t mind,” I said 
quietly, “I’ve a little story of my own to 
tell.” 

Hudson brought himself to attention 
immediately. Keating merely cocked an 
ear in my direction, but otherwise did not 
alter his attitude of sublime indifference 
a hair’s breadth; and without bothering 
about prologue or preamble, I plunged at 
once into the midst of things. 


II. 


““ 1 T was at Looe, in Cornwall, where I 
stayed for a few days during the 
early half of September, that I 

met , but the story really begins on 

the high seas in the year of grace 1850, 

and, after running through forty-odd 

chapters: se 

‘Keating uncrossed his legs, and 
honoured me with a profoundly scruti- 
nising stare. 

“That is allowing only one chapter for 
each year, you know,” | explained apolo- 
getically. 

“T beg pardon,” said he; “ I understood 
this was to be a personal item, extracted 
from the veracious volume of your own 
experience ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “ that’s just what it is.” 

“Indeed! I was under the impression, 
Mr. Spedding, that your recollection 









didn’t run back much beyond 1870 ; but, 
if I’m wrong, well—!” and the shoulders 
were shrugged impressively. 

** Now, don’t smash up the show, if you 
please, Charlie,” said I, “ before it gets a 
fair start. You can be as quizzical and 
critical as you know how after the cur- 
tain’s down. But let me tell the tale 
without interruption. I haven’t any 
notions torun. I’m not committed to a 
theory, like Phil here” 
—I didn’t look at Phil 
when I said this, for his 
“situations” was a 
point on which Hudson 
was pardonably sensi- 
tive—‘ and the forty- 
odd chapters wherein I 
don’t appear will be 
concentrated and com- 
pressed into an extract 
of positive fact ; while 
those in which I happen 
to figure shall contain 
no item that I cannot 
personally vouch for 
and swear to. 

“This story, 
which begins in the 
China seas, in 1850, 
finishes in the City of 
London at two o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 
21st day of November, 
1905, thus coming down 
to within a few hours 
of this present sitting ; 
and that, I take it, is 
about as close up to 
date as you can make 
‘em. 

“ At the little Cornish 
fishing village of Looe, where | was 
staying for a while in September, lives 
an ancient mariner whose acquaintance 
1 made while doing ‘sentry-go’ along 
the sea-wall at the mouth of the har- 
bour. It was my custom always to take 
a thirty-minutes’ ‘constitutional’ before 
breakfast, and the sea-wall made a con- 
venient parade-ground. One morning, 


then, 


after the regulation number of steps in 
each direction had been taken some half- 
dozen times, I noticed a mottle-faced old 
seaman, who carried under his arm an 
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antiquated - looking telescope, gazing 
earnestly at a small coasting brig that 
was coming out of St. Austell’s Bay. 

“* Collier, I queried, ‘isn’t she?’ 
watching the round-bowed, lollopy old 
tub as she slowly paid off before the 
wind. 

“** Aye, sir, that’s what they put ’er tu 
now,’ returned the man, teflectively, 
bringing the glass to his eye. 





We were a pleasant party of three. 


“*Don't belong to the present gene- 
ration of salt-water craft, I should 
imagine ?’ 

It took my friend a full minute to 
recover the faculty of speech. 

“* Hev ’e any idee w’at ’er age might be 
now?’ he said, at last, in a solemn 
whisper. 

“*No,’ | answered; ‘I guess you've 
the advantage of methere. But, barring 
accidents, you know, I’ve heard that a 
ship's life is not so short as a landsman 
might suppose.’ 
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“*That theer brig,’ said he, hugging 
the telescope under his arm, and con- 
triving to keep his weather-eye on the 
clumsy craft in the offing, while he fixed 
me with the other, ‘ that theer brig is the 
Merviah Hann. She wur larnched fifty- 
seven yeer ago, from Mister Bolitho’s 
yard at Hayle, and ’er’s soun’ as a bell 
to-day. "Er fust voyage was to the 
Indees arter sugar, an’ I went in ‘er as 
*prentice. I wur fowerteen yeer old the 
day as she wur kris’en’d. She wur 
reckoned a bit of a beauty a’ that time, 
little as you may think of ’er now. I 
went three voyages in ’er, an’ then she 
wen’ away to Lunnon an’ I see no more 
of ’er till 1850. I wur bo’sun then aboard 
the Caledonia. We'd come intu Hong 
Kong harbour awver night, an’ the fust 
thing as I sees in the marnin’ when I lukes 
awver the side was the Meriah Hann,’ 

“A pretty little dark-eyed lass had 
been standing by the old fellow’s side 
whilst he was giving me these reminis- 
cences of the brig. Now he stooped, and 
patting her on the head, said, ‘ All right, 
dearie ; I’se coomin’. She’s my gran’- 
darter,’ he explained, ‘coom tu fatch me 
in tu brekfas’,’ and, putting her little 
chubby fist in his big brown paw, the 
child led him away. 

“ A day or two later I met old Trenear 
again. He was enjoying his after-dinner 
pipe in an armchair that was all spindles 
and spokes, which had been placed for 
him in the sunshine outside his own door. 

“*Naw, sir,’ he said, replying to a 
question of mine, after an exchange of 
greetings, ‘I’m noan like tu see much of 
the Meriah Hann. She b’longs up narth 
now ; but ’er’s been down Falmouth way 
twize this season wi’ coal——__ But ef 
so’s e be stoppin’ long a bit, I'll tell ’e of 
a coorious thing as happen’d board of ’er 
in Hong Kong Harbour, 1 mean, wheer 
the Caledonia dropp’d anchor on the 
fust o’ May, 1850. Lor! I *’member et 
this moment as et mi’ be yes-day; an’ 
et’s forty-five yeer ago, sir, sin’ we put 
Seth Will’ums in the groun’. 

“*They’ gut dissentery aboard the 
Meriah Hann, an’ a Lascar chap from 
Penang had turn’d up his toes jes as we 
“threaded the needle ’’—that’s the 
Lymoom Pass, sir, a sort o’ narrer 


channel through which ships get in-an’- 
out the harbour. When thischap, Muley 
Hassan, was a dyin’ he arsk’d fur Seth 
Will’ums—Seth ‘ad gone awverboard 
arter im on the voyage, with the sea jes’ 
alive wi’ sharks, an’ ’eld un up till a boat 
coom’d. Wall, ’e wur tu fur gone fur tu 
speak ; but ’e pulls out a sort o’ dirty rag 
frum ’is buzzum, an’ gies it to Seth— 
meanin’ as Seth wur tu keep et in ’mem- 
brance of ’im. The rag wur wraap’d roun’ 
a bit of a box, made out o’ some sort o’ 
furren wood—scented it wur pow’rful 
strong. A mystery box, ole Cap’en Halleck 
ca’ad it—a box whaat the poor devil ’ad 
carr'd his feetish in. A curious thing "bout 
it was, et looked all of a piece-like. Theer 
ded’n seem to be no jine enywhere— 
leasways, noan as yurcould see. But the 
mos’ tar’ble coorious of all was, that Seth 
wur tuke bad i’ th’ mornin’, an’ was dead 
‘fore sunset. 

“* |’ jesfcoom aboard, ’earin’ as Seth 
wur bad, fur ’is volk wur livin’ awver to 
Fowey then, and ’e wur a Cornishman 
like mysel’. 

“* When I wur agwine awver the side 
o’ the Meriah Hann, Cap’en Halleck ’e 
says tu me, says ’e, “ Trenear, ‘ere’s a bit 
of a gimcrack as was giv’ tu Will’ums by 
a Lascar as e’ saved from the sharks. 
You’m boun’ ’ome, an’ll like see the 
widder months ‘fore hever the Meriah 
Hann raises the Lizard. "I'wur ’is wish 
as she should ‘ave this purty thing fur a 
keepsake.” Then ’e’ol’s hout ’is ’and, an’ 
shows ole Muley’s box. 

“*T tuk un, an’I caant’splain et, not tu 
my thinkin’, ef you arsks me, but tes true 
as gawspel—the Caledonia was piled 
up ona reef horf the coast o’ Borneo an’ 
nivver went ’ome at all. Ess, that’s what 
‘appened tu ’er. 

“* Arter kickin’ roun’ fur a month 0’ 
Sundays, Ishippen in a Yankee schooner 
fur Californy, an’ then went down tu 
Valp’riso. I nivver ’ad no more trouble 
awver Seth Will’ums’s box. It wur stowed 
at bottom ’o my sea-chest, an’ that’s all 
as I knaw’d ’bout et. 

“*T did two voyages cross tu ’Stralia 
‘fore I gut a ship ’ome; an’ when I see 
the ole plaace agen, the Meriah Hann 


‘frum Calcutta—that’s wheer she wur tu 


load fur at Hong Kong—be coom in 
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morn’t three yeers. But when 
I tawk’d o’ gwine awver tu 
Fowey tu see Seth’s widder, the 
volk ere laffed a gude un, an’ 
said, as theer wur naw widder 
tusee. She wur a decent lukin’ 
body wur Nellie Will’ums, sum 
bit younger’n Seth; an’ yur 
see a sailorman ‘ad bin tu ’er 
with a yarn’bout Seth a dyin’ 
in’isharms. He'd gut a letter 
frum Cap’en Halleck fur Miss 
W’Il’ums, an’ tu-an’-three nick- 
nacks as ‘ad b’longed tu ‘er 
man—Seth’s sea-chest, he said, 
wur at Plymouth. 

“* Wall, the upshot was, the 
man com’d an’ went a vew 
times, an’ then ’e com’d an’ 
stay’d; an’ ’twas giv hout as 
they wur married up tu Lis- 
keerd. Theer wur a tidy bit of 
a dust raised-long them; an’ 
Seth’s volk maade the plaace 
tu ‘ot tu ’old un. So, ’fore I 
com’d ’ome they was away. 

“<«Theer wur a purty little 
gal—a darter o’ Seth’s—er'd 
be nigh upon fi’ yeer old when 
‘er mother wen’ horf wi’ Pelly 
—that wur the chap’s name— 
as the gran’mother wanted tu 
keep, but Mis’ Will’ums wud’n ’ear tu et. 
She coom’d ’ere wance—yeers back, from 
Plymouth, wheer she was a hactin’— 
she’d married a play-hactor feller an’ 
brawt un tu see the ole place wheer she 
lived as a chile—Mis’ Will’ums, as I call 
the widder, wur dead—an’ not wan o’ my 
volk what see ’er, thart wance tu giv’ ’er 
the coorious little box which the Lascar 
‘ad giv’d tu ’er faither. “Did ’e give un 
the box?’ I says, when they telled me of 
et arterwards—fur I was at sea when she 
coom’d. ‘ Naw,” says they, lukin’ main 
fuelish, ‘the box is jus’ wheer ’e leff 
un,” an’ theer tes now, an’ theer tes like 
tu stay; fur tes many a yeersin’,an’ ’ers 
nivver bin seen i’ these parts agen. 

“** But coom in, sir, coom inside, an’ I'll 
show ’e my bit o’ things—flotsum an’ 
jotsum, pick’d up in fifty yeers of a sailor- 
man’s life. 1 wur sixty-vour when I 
stepp’d ashore from my last voyage.’ 

“The old man hada veritable museum, 


MULEY 


BEN HASSAN. 


A mottle-faced old seaman who carried an antiquated 
telescope. 


and, as each object had a history, the 
tales I listened to would fill a volume. 
With them, however, this story has no 
concern ; but, over the mantel hung a 
portrait. It was that of a woman, dark, 
good-looking, and five-and-twenty. I had 
caught glimpses of it in passing round 
the room ; but when Trenear went upstairs 
to fetch the Lascar’s ‘ legacy ’—which he 
insisted upon showing me—I stepped up 
to the fireplace to study the portrait, and 
was standing in front of it, feeling ‘a bit 
moved,’ when | heard the old man’s voice 
just behind me saying, ‘ That’s Seth’s 
darter. Purty gal, warn’t she? My 
bwoy, Tom—he’s petty off’sen na, in the 
Navy — bawt et i’ Plymouth. They 
sawl a pow’rful sight of ‘em while she 
wur theer. I reckin tesshe asawttu ‘ave 
this bit o’ trum’ry, ef all ’ad theer awn.’ 
“It was certainly unique—marquetry, 
I suppose you'd call it. The pieces com- 
posing it formed a pattern; they were of 
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divers colours, smooth and polished like 
ivory, and each piece was of precisely 
the same size and shape—half-an-inch 
long by a quarter wide. Both sides were 


alike, with sloping ends and bevelled 
edges, and not a token or trace of a 
division anywhere to be seen. 


“ 


‘He was no dunce,’ I said, ‘the man 
who made this. I should say he had a 
pretty good notion of lines and surfaces. 
This pattern is of geometrical design.’ 

*“*] doan knaw nawthin’ ’bout ’met- 
rekle,’ muttered old Trenear, looking at 
the box with a doubtful eye, ‘but tes 
beat us tu open un.’ 

““* Then it hasn’t been opened r 

“* Niver, sin Cap’en Halleck giv’d un 
to me aboard the Meriah Hann.’ 

“JT had laid down the box; now I 
picked it up again, 

“* And you don’t know what’s in it?’ 
said I, examining it more closely. 

“*Theer’s nawthin’ in’t, nawthin’ ’t 
all, ef taint jes a pinnikin paiper writ 
on wi’ black magic. I’se seen them 
paipers in the joss-’ouses at Canton an’ 
Singapoor.’ 

‘““* But why should the owner want to 
give such a thing toan Englishman? It’s 
a curiosity, certainly,’ I added, shaking 
the box, but getting no sound from it, 
‘an p’r’aps the poor fellow set consider- 
able store by it. But it doesn’t seem to 
hold anything worth concealing.’ 

‘Just at this moment my eye fell on 


the portrait over the mantel, and I stood, 
with the box in my hand, staring at it. 

“ The likeness was marvellous. Every 
line, every feature seemed familiar to me. 
Its very fidelity to that other face made 
it the more bewildering and perplexing. 
Of course, it was mere madness to sup- 
pose that the old man could have her 
photo hanging on his walls. Yet, could 
there be two faces in the world so 
exactly alike? 

““* When did you say that portrait was 
taken?’ I inquired, for Trenear was 
looking at me with a strangely odd 
expression in his eyes. 

““* My bwoy Tom brawt et wi’ un frum © 
Plymouth a’ Christmastime, 1870, an’ 
theer tes bin, wheer ’e hang’d et, ever 
sin’, You cudn’ ha’ knawd ’er,’ he con- 
tinued, throwing a glance at the portrait. 
‘Why, you’m bain’t mor’n theerty, be 
'e?? 

“Your guess,’ I replied, ‘goes near 
enough ; but that only thickens the gruel. 
If I'd seen that photo anywhere but 
there I should have said it was that of a 
lady whose friendship I have the honour 
to enjoy.’ 

“ The old fellow scratched his head in 
a foolish sort of way, and, turning again 
to the portrait, exclaimed helplessly : 
‘Wall, I’m blowed.’ While we talked 
the ‘myst’ry box’ was held in my right 
hand. Of course, 1 must fudge and 
fumble with it, turn it over and over in 
the aimless fashion in which things are 
handled without conscious purpose. Sud- 
denly it dawned upon me that there was 
a difference in the surface over which my 
thumb had been passing and repassing 
for several minutes. 

“*Hey, day!’ said I, giving a low 
whistle, ‘the cat’s going to jump!’ 

“The inequality in the surface was 
imperceptible to the eye, though dis- 
tinctly revealed to the touch. Each time 
that the thumb was drawn gently down- 
wards the nail encountered a slight 
resistance. But the point at which resis- 
tance was felt appeared to belong to the 
mathematical family. It had neither 
length nor breadfh. Nevertheless, like 
Mercutio’s wound, *twould serve. 

“*There’s a tiny crack here, for sure,’ 
said J, inserting my nail at the spot; 
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and the chequer, yielding to the pressure, 
began to move upwards, disappearing 
into a chamber carefully prepared to 
receive it. There was now a gap in the 
design, and the rest was easy. Rapidly 
I slid the chequers along; as each came 
to the gap it fell out, and ina few seconds 
the box was open, all the difference that 
I could detect between the chequers 
when each was in place being that the 
‘key’ which locked them together as 
tightly as if made in one piece was the 


only red chequer which had a black on ° 


each side of it. 

“Well, now, what were we going to 
find? Sure enough, there was a strip 
of rice paper with cabalistic heiroglyphics 
appearing on it. What else? Wool, 
nothing but wool. I pulled out the wool, 
old Trenear looking on mouth agape; 
opened it, and there lay five of the finest 
pearls that ever adorned the neck of 
beauty; amongst them that rava avis 
among pearls one perfectly black. 
There was also a big pear-shaped fellow 
—a shape seldom seen, and therefore 
highly prized; while the others were 
each of unusual size and uncommon 
purity. 

“P’r’aps for one minute, p’r’aps for 
two, neither spoke. Then it was Tre- 
near, who said, ‘ By gude rights tes ‘she 


as awt tu ‘ave these fallals,’ nodding at 
the portrait. Pity them “ ookemsniveys ” 
dedn’t giv’ un tu ‘er when she wur 
down along. 
eh!’ 

“* Yes,’ I answered, mechanically, for 
I was musing. ‘They’re worth a good 
lump.’ 

“* An’ tes Seth’s volk as awt tu ’ave 
un, sure,’ said the old man, in the tone of 
one who argues with himself. ‘ What’ll 
Idu then? Theer be nawt but nevvy’s 
an’ niece’s children awver tu Fowey. 
Seth’s awn volk be a’ dead an’ gone.’ 

“‘ My eyes wandered off to the portrait. 

“¢€] doan knaw bout ’er,’ said Trenear, 
dubiously, following their direction ; 
"tes vive-an’-twenty yeer——’ 

“¢ But she was married. She may have 
had a daughter,’ I suggested, speaking 
out the thought which had been slowly 
growing in my mind. 

“The old man didn’t jump at the idea. 
Fancied he smelt a rat,I think. His own 
honesty of purpose was evident, but I 
think he questioned mine. However, 
after a bushel of talk, | felt it was only 
chasing a shadow. ‘Seth’s darter wura 
hactress, an’ married a play-hactor feller,’ 
exhausted all that Trenear could tell me 
concerning her; and, as that little was 
too much, I abandoned pursuit. 


They be worth a lump, 


The old man had a veritable museum. 
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III. 


[ the beginning of October I 
A returned to London, and before 
the end of the month, business 
taking me to a certain house in a West 
End suburb, I chanced to meet there the 
lady whose face and figure were the living 
counterpart of the portrait hanging in 
the old sailor’s cottage at Looe. 

“The suspicions, always reluctantly 
dismissed, now came crowding back upon 
me with increasing force. It was the 
statement, repeated and reiterated, which 
connected the woman with the stage, 





Old Trenear and the Lascar's legacy. 


more than the absence of direct testi- 
mony, which invariably blocked the way 
and proved an obstacle that I could 
neither climb over nor crawl round. My 
information and ‘Trenear’s statement 
couldn’t be made to agree anyhow. But, 
in presence of the living, palpitating 
piece of evidence standing there before 
me, I found it simply impossible to 
believe that Nature had designed her 
without intelligent purpose. Between 
two women so exactly alike there must 
be a bond uniting them. I had a strong 
motive for establishing a connection. 
The accident of chance had put me in 
possession of one-half a valuable secret, 


and I was consciously seeking, through 
this woman, to find the other half. 

“T determined to prosecute inquiries 
in London. Omitting details, I will give 
you results. 

“Seth’s daughter, Selina Williams, 
married an actor named Stapley, and 
died of inflammation of the lungs nine 
months after her baby was born. Stapley 
got a married sister to take the child, 
went off with a touring company to 
America, and—disappeared. The aunt 
and her husband brought up the infant 
as theirown. They had no family, and 
the little thing, who began by calling 
them ‘dada and mama,’ was a woman 
grown before she knew what was the real 
relationship. Her aunt was always 
averse to making the disclosure, but the 
time came when her uncle considered it 
might prejudice the girl’s interests to 
keep her in ignorance any longer ; so the 
story was told. 

“«Then I suppose my name is Stap- 
ley?’ she said, when it was all over. 
But in their household it made no 
difference. He was ‘father,’ and his 
wife ‘mother’ just as they had always 
been. 

“Well, I had done it. The consangui- 
nity between the lady of the portrait and 
the lady of my speculations was now 
established. The pearls, meanwhile, 
had been submitted to an expert, and 
valued at a sum exceeding five thousand 
pounds, and this afternoon I had the 
satisfaction of handing them over to 
the grand-daughter of the man to whom 
they were given by the Lascar, Muley 
Ben Hassan.” 

* * * * 

“When are you going to marry the 
girl?’’ inquired Keating the moment I 
ceased speaking. 

“Begging your pardon, Charlie, my 
story is fact, not fiction. The ‘girl’ is 
Mrs. George Dolland, wife of Dolland, 
the ‘ black-and-white’ man, who hasn’t 
touched a pencil these six months, nor 
is likely to again, suffering, as he does, 
from contraction of the sinews in his 
drawing hand. | believe you’re on the 
committee which is getting up a benefit 
for him. Well, I don’t think he’ll take 
that benefit now.” 
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THE NEW TURKISH POLICY. 
Can it Succeed r 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE., 


HE glamour of success, coupled no 
doubt with a vast amazement at the 
facility with which their bloodless 

revolution was accomplished, still appears 
to hold possession of the reformers in 
Purkey, to the exclusion of misgivings 
as to the possibility of carrying out the 
mighty changes that they have proclaimed 
as their programme. 

We may, however, be sure that there is 
at least one man in the Turkish Empire 
to whom the overwhelming difficulties of 
the problem must appeal with a comfort- 
ing force. There are, doubtless, among 
the Young Turks many men of ability 
whose sincerity equals their enthusiasm. 
But without question the cleverest and 
ablest Turk of to-day is his Majesty 
Abdul Hamid, who, for all that he has 
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elected to remain since his accession a 
self-constituted prisoner within the walls 
of Yildiz, has from that seclusion devoted 
his whole life to the constant study of his 
troubled dominions. 

His efforts at government have not, 
of course, been a_ success, chiefly for 
the reason that, like the late Czar of 
Russia, he has sought to direct person- 
ally the individual destinies of the tiniest 
hamlets of his country, and has there- 
fore, of course, been defeated by the sheer 
magnitude of the task; but it is certain 
that he understands the Turkish character 
better and more thoroughly than do any 
of the reformers. 

At the present moment the Sultan, 
adopting the line of least resistance, is 
yielding every point, and accepting every 
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suggestion made to him by those who are 
to-day his masters. But it is probable 
that he does so with his tongue in his 
imperial cheek, and the full knowledge 
that the final word has not been spoken. 

Why was the revolution accomplished ? 

Because the party of reform had the 
army with them. 

Again, what gave them control of the 
army ? 

Simply and solely the fact that the pay 
of the army was greatly in‘arrears, and it 
was, therefore, discontented and prepared 
to welcome any project that might appear 
to ensure the settlement of its claims. 

It must be said at once that the 
reformers, however laudable their inten- 
tions, have no possible means at their 
disposal for the accomplishment of this 
end. ‘They have themselves no money, 
and the empire is, and must be for years 
to come, in the same case. Nor could it 
be to the interest of any foreign Power 
to advance to them the enormous sum 
that might place their financial position 
on a satisfactory basis. At best they can 
offer but a palliative—the payment of 
some portion of the arrears at present due 
to the soldiery. 

There is, on the other hand, one 
European Power and one great ruler 
whose object and interest are to uphold 
the Sultan and maintain the Turkish 
Empire in the conditions which have 
prevailed hitherto. For many years the 
German Emperor has had his eyes on 
Turkey, and has been quietly carrying 
out his plans for the advancement of 
German interests in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. By lifting his finger the 
Emperor William can, if he choose, find 
for the Sultan any money that may be 
needed. The reformers have committed 
the initial blunder of openly flouting 
Germany. They have refused the proffered 
loan of a great German financial group. 
They have declared their intention of 
inviting a French instead of a German 
general to re-organise their army, and they 
have made their declaration of “ Turkey 
for the Turks,” which if adhered to means 
the downfall of the Emperor’s plans in 
regard to the Bagdad railway and the 
German colonisation scheme. 

The Emperor William is, as we know, 


a man of strong will and determination, 
and his action in any matter he has at 
heart is apt to be at once drastic and 
decisive. It is unlikely that, having 
devoted his attention to Turkey for over 
twenty years, he will suffer himself to be 
shouldered off the ground at a moment's 
notice. 

The reformers have set forth that in 
the “New Turkey” Moslem and non- 
Moslem subjects of the empire will be in 
all ways on a footing of equality. It 
does not appear to have occurred to 
anyone that the non-Moslem Turkish 
subjects—Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Bul- 
gars, tribes of the Hedjaz (who do not 
recognise the Sultan as Khalifa), Kizil- 
bashis, Druses, Maronites, Persians, and 
various other denominations are numeri- 
cally in the majority over the Moslems 
proper. If, therefore, they be accorded 
equal rights and privileges, both politi- 
cally and socially, the Moslem must per- 
force become the under dog. No one who 
knows the Turk can for a moment imagine 
that he will submit to or endorse any 
such arrangement. Without labouring 
this point, it may be said that even at 
present, despite the disabilities under 
which they exist, the commercial and 
intellectual advantages of the non-Mos- 
lem races are largely superior to those of 
their Mahomedan neighbours. 

The reformers say that the military 
conscription, at present confined to 
Mahomedans, shall be extended to the 
non-Moslems, and that by this means 
the State will be given at least another 
million of defenders. Here again is a 
difficulty. Non-Moslems to-day are not 
permitted military service, but for thi 
enforced exemption they are mulcted in 
heavy poll tax, which in the case of some 
races—notably the Armenian—is levied 
from the date of birth. The writer has 
been in an Armenian village at a time 
when the tax collector entered it, who, 
learning that two births were expected, 
remained for a day or so in order to levy | 
the toll if the infants were males. It may 
be said that one result of this impost 
has been concealment of birth, wherever 
possible, which of course implies a not- 
able inaccuracy of the census, in favour of 
non-Moslem preponderance. Thus, two 












conflicting problems arise: the one, great 
increase of military expenditure, the 
other, heavy diminution of available 
revenue. 

The chief characteristics of the Ottoman 
Turks are fidelity and devoted adherence 
to tradition, and coupled with this is an 
absorbing love and admiration for the 
Padishah—the mighty overlord whom 
they have never seen. In the heart of 
Asiatic Turkey, where Moslems groan 
almost as do Rayahs under the evil rule 
of their immediate governors, I have time 
and again heard from the lips of a Turk 
suffering cruel injustice the exclamation, 
“Ah, if the Padishah only knew, he 
would make all right for us.” 

The army is in the main recruited from 
Asia. The soldiers are devoted by tradi- 
tion tothe Sultan: The grievance, heavy 
though it be, of their pay once settled, 
they have nothing further against him. 
With the exception of comparatively few 
superiors, the officers are drawn from the 
ranks. With them, therefore, as with the 
rank and file, tradition will again assert 
itself so soon as this pay grievance has 
been removed. 

Given equal rights to all races and 
creeds within the empire, it must needs 
follow that the governing bodies in 
the Senate and the Parliament and in 
each provincial “ medjliss” or council of 
notables will be: non-Moslems. In the 
Constitution of 1877 the representatives, 
sent to the Constantinople Chamber from 
the provinces, were selected by the pro- 
vincial councils. It is not easy to conceive 
that the intention of the reformers can be 
to establish any form of electoral fran- 
chise. The country is nowhere approach- 
ably ripe for any such institution. But 
whether the former system of selection be 
re-established or some new process of 
election attempted, the result in the 
representation at Stamboul must be the 
same, and the Moslem, as I have said 
before, will be the under dog. 

* * 7 * 

As I have endeavoured to show that 
the gist of the whole situation is the 
attitude of the army, it may be well that 
I should say something of the man who, 
it is asserted, holds the army in the 
hollow of his hand. To what extent this 
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assertion can be accepted I would not like 
tosay. That, however, is by the way. 

Field-Marshal Ali Fuad Pasha, the son 
of the great Fuad Pasha whom we knew 
and admired in Crimean days, is the 
general to whom this proud position is 
allocated. It has been my privilege to 
know his Excellency for many years, 
and even to be with him in circumstances 
of peculiar interest and difficulty to him- 
self. Where he is known by the soldiers 
of all ranks he is certainly held in the 
highest esteem. It must be pointed out 
that many years have elapsed since he 
has held any active command, and that, 
therefore, no very great portion of the 
existing army can have any personal 
knowledge of him; but with those who 
have come in contact with him his power 
was unquestioned. 

On that dreadful day in August, 1896, 
when the streets of Constantinople ran 
with the blood of close on 8,000 
slaughtered Armenians, Ali Pasha was 
living in retirement in a villa he owns 
on the Asiatic shore of the Marmora, not 
far from the great military barracks at 
Scutari, which, it may be recalled, was 
placed at the disposal of Florence Nightin- 
gale asa base hospital. The rumour of the 
massacre in Stamboul quickly traversed 
the Bosphorous and permeated Scutari 
and the neighbouring suburbs. In most 
of these latter the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants are non-Moslem, a majority being 
Armenians; while in Kadikequi, which 
adjoins Scutari, dwell the greater portion 
of the British colony in Constantinople. 
The wild soldiery in the barracks, where 
some six thousand men were quartered, 
became at once greatly excited, and 
poignant fears were rife that they would 
get out of hand and join with the 
“ Dadashlar,” or hooligans, who at that 
time were in great numbers in Scutari, 
and who, although they~ had not as yet 
begun to slaughter, were already busy 
breaking into and looting the shops and 
cafés. It was a time of the gravest 
anxiety, and it was Ali Fuad Pasha’s 
opportunity. 

He had at the time no official position 
or command, but he had a quick and 
active brain and a strong will, and he 
used them to good purpose. Donning 
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his field-marshal’s uniform and all his 
decorations, he mounted his horse and 
rode up to the barracks. There he 
assumed command of the situation. 
He ordered all troops to be closely 
confined to quarters, and then, having 
selected chosen men from among the 
cavalry, started with a following of a 
hundred sabres on a patrol through the 
streets of the town. He speedily put an 
end to the incipient rioting, arrested all 
looters whom he caught red-handed and 
dragged them with him, and by his per- 
sonal prestige and influence restored order 
in the streets and confidence within doors. 
There was no massacre in Scutari that 
day, and Moslems and Christians alike 
are unanimous that it was to Ali Fuad 
Pasha, and to him alone, that their 
preservation was due. 

Let me give another instance of the 
manner in which the alert brain and 
energetic will of Ali Fuad Pasha has 
stood, not his neighbours this time but 
himself, in good stead at a time of great 
peril. The Field-Marshal has related to 
an interviewer on his recent return from 


exile, that in these troubled years of his 
life, when he was regarded at Yildiz as 
anything but a persona grata, no less than 
fourteen attempts were made on his life. 
Of one such attempt I am ina position 


to speak from personal knowledge. On 
the occasion in question—I will not give 
the date, but it was shortly before Ali 
Pasha was sent into exile—I was sitting 
with him in the pleasant garden of his 
Scutari house, talking of course about 
Turkey’s troubles and future. Suddenly 
the Pasha was called away. On his 
return he sat down and was silent for 
some moments. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders and said with a half laugh: 
“I suppose they mean it this time.” I 
looked my enquiry. 

A messenger, the Pasha told us, had 
come from a lady of the imperial harem 
to his wife with news and a warning. 
He was about to be summoned to Yildiz. 
He must endeavour by all means in his 
power to avoid going. 

“ How can I but obey?” said the Pasha; 
and even as we discussed this, there camé 
from the road a clatter of hoofs, and a 
‘moment later an aide-de-camp, in palace 


uniform, made his appearance with the 
mandate. 

The Pasha sought to temporise ; de- 
clared his readiness at all times to obey 
his master’s commands, but urged that 
there was grave illness in his household, 
and that he was momentarily expecting 
an addition to his family (both statements 
were true); might he be excused ? 

The aide-de-camp bowed himself out. 

“But I shall have to go,” said Ali 
Fuad. And then pondered as to how to 
protect himself. 

At length he had an inspiration. He 
sent a friend with a letter to the German 
Ambassador, asking that he might be 
invited to dinner at the Embassy on 
the following evening, and giving his 
reasons. 

In due time the invitation came, with 
a most pressing letter. It was quickly 
followed by a further message from the 
lady at Yildiz. 

“Warn the Pasha if he must go,” said 
this friend, “to neither eat, drink, nor 
smoke while at the Palace; either would 
be fatal.” 

On the heels of this warning came the 
aide-de-ccamp again; this time with an 
escort of fifty men. 

It was now near midnight. The Pasha 
again temporised, but at length bade 
us good-bye and drove off—a prisoner. 
Throughout that night and all the next 
day he sat in Izzet Pasha’s room. The 
Sultan-was in an adjoining room screened 
by a portiéve. Fuad refused food, coffee, 
cigarettes, water even. Towards dusk he 
played his only trump card. Producing 
the letter and invitation card, he handed 
them to Izzet. 

“IT crave,” he urged, “that his Majesty 
will of his grace give me leave to depart, 
that I keep this important engagement. 
As his Excellency’s letter shows, this 
banquet is given in my honour. Should 
I fail to appear I would seem to be 
offering an affront to the representative 
of a mighty and friendly Power.” 

The subtle argument prevailed, and he 
was allowed to depart, convinced that 
but for this stratagem he would never 
have left Yildiz alive. 

This is the man on whom the Turkish 
reformers largely rely. How far his 
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influence may serve them with the army, 
remains to be seen. 

It is early days as yet to talk, and 
maybe many changes may be made in 


the reformers’ policy ; but if they follow 
the lines of their declared programme, 
their great project is, I fear, surely 
doomed to failure. 


THE GIPSY GIRL. 


From the painting by Franz Hals in the Louvre, Paris. 


Painted in but a few hours, this work is an excellent example of the artist's more dashing 
method. It is full of light and spirit. 
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By DOROTHY BARRETT, 


UIGI the peasant and Medoro the 
donkey were returning home from 
market. 

The lumbering cart dragged heavily on 
the sun-baked road. The weary little 
donkey drawing it limped painfully and 
stumbled. Medoro had stood all day 
long in the market, and Medoro was old 
and worn-out, and the little hoofs of 
Medoro were weary. 

The bones also of Medoro were coming 
through the skin,and on his shoulders were 
raw patches, where the persistent flies 
settled, little disturbed by the swinging 
of the furry tail which hung from the 
forehead strap. His dejected ears were 
decked with gay and coquettish scarlet 
tassels, and his dilapidated harness was 
hung with tinkling bells, which jingled 
as he dragged one weary hoof after the 
other. Now and again he would stumble 
in one of the holes in the sun-cracked 
road, and the jerk would set all the little 
bells ringing merrily. 

All day long he had stood in the 
market, surrounded by a chattering crowd 
of country folk, bargaining for the vege- 
tables piled up on the cart. Neither food 
nor water had he had. Once from a 
waggon a big fresh carrot had fallen into 
the gutter, just in front of his meek 
dejected nose. Allured by the scent, 
Medoro dragged the cart half across the 
pavement after it; the coveted prize was 
almost in his mouth, when the rein was 
savagely jerked aside, and the carrot 
snatched away. 

It was afternoon, Italian mid-afternoon 
of blazing, cloudless heat. The white 
road was covered thick with dust. -From 
hills olive-green and covered with flowers 
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Winding stony paths led downwards 
through groves of orange and lemon 
trees. It was a good season, and the 
fruit hung in big yellow clusters from the 
branches. Here and there a gap betwéen 
the trees showed a glimpse of sea in the 
distance, deep, clear blue and sapphire, 
gorgeously striped with emerald. Away 
opposite were the dark outlines of Capri 
and Ischia, and the smoke of Vesuvius 
twisting and curling upwards in a tiny 
misty column. 

A dreary, peaceful indolence seemed 
over everything, a warmth and softness 
filled with the scents of orange blossoms 
and roses. 

But in the heart of Luigi were rage and 
depression. When they had started to 
leave the market, Medoro had fallen, and 
it had needed much persuasion to get 
him up again. Luigi was quite clever at 
that sort of persuasion ; he had ingenious 
and very Italian methods of his own. 
With them he had persuaded Medoro so 
effectually that the terrified beast had 
struggled shivering to its feet. It had 
been amusing enough, for the market 
crowd had stood by, laughing at the enter- 
tainment which Luigi and his donkey 
had been good enough to provide for 
them. When Medoro had started feebly 
to trot home, some of them had obligingly 
run a little way beside the cart, to 
encourage the trembling beast with blows 
and shouts and laughter. 

But now there was no crowd to laugh 
and applaud, and the day was passing. 
The intense heat had abated, and the 
light was softening into evening. It was 


‘some miles. yet before they could reach 


the wretched stable where they were all 
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housed together—Luigi, his wife and 
children, and the donkey. And Medoro 
seemed scarcely able to drag another step. 
Beneath the blows which Luigi rained 
upon his head and sides he merely winced 
and trembled, too exhausted to hasten. 

Luigi was growing alarmed. Down in 
his heart was a horrid conviction that 
Medoro was going to die. To die there, 
out on the road, miles away from home. 
If that were to happen, it were indeed a 
misfortune. And Luigi had no money to 
buy another donkey. This had been a 
sheer stroke of luck. Given up for as 
good as dead by a more prosperous neigh- 
bour, it had been bought for the merest 
trifle by Luigi, who had foreseen a few 
months’ work yet to be beaten out of it. 
A prophecy fulfilled, for Medoro had 
dragged his patient way nearly six 
months since then. But if he were now 
dying? Why, then, before him Luigi 
saw a piteous prospect of more work ; and 
Luigi hated work. So he sighed mourn- 
fully and continued to beat Medoro. 

Had anyone told him that he was 
cruel, he would first have stared, and 
then have laughed until he showed all 
his white teeth at an idea so foolish. 
Medoro was an animal. Animals have 
no souls. You cannot be cruel to an 
animal. What are they for, except to 


work, or to amuse oneself with? Just as 
the birds—what use are they, but to sell, 
or for the children to play with? It is 
the Italian idea. 

It grew late. The sun went down in 
a blaze of crimson, purple and orange, 
fading into a mellow twilight in which 
the hills and islands @f Capri, Sorrento 
and Ischia stood sharply out against an 
opal-tinted sky. La Vésuve was active, 
and its crimson glare leaped up now and 
again witha heavy, thunderous booming. 
All else was silent, tranquil, except for 
the far-away voices of children playing, 
and the splash of the sea against the 
rocks beneath. 

* * & * 

The body of Medoro lay stiffly upon 
the dusty road, with its four worn and 
weary little hoofs stuck out immovable. 
And for once the persuasions of Luigi had 
no effect. They disturbed Medoro not at 
all. He had taken his last journey to 
market, and the blows only shook the 
little bells, and made them jingle cheerily, 
whilst Medoro lay still and took his rest. 

And when the moon rose, lighting a 
broad silver stripe away across the waves 
to Vesuvius, Luigi, with a sense of injury 
at his heart, toiled home on foot, and 
Medoro lay peacefully where he had 
fallen. 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


HE first two weeks in September 
a furnished all the fare, in both 
quantity and variety, that the 
most greedy first-nighter could desire. 
Not only was nearly every evening the 
occasion of a first production, but on 
some date there were two, and that was 
disconcerting. The Lyceum led off with 
“Pete.” Then followed in order “The 
Passing of theThird Floor Back” at the 
St. James’s, “Idols” at the Garrick, 
“What Every Woman Knows” at the 
Duke of York’s, “ King Cadonia” at the 
Prince of Wales’, “ The Old Firm” at the 
Queen’s, “ Faust” at His Majesty’s, “ The 
Early Worm” at Wyndham’s, “Paid in 
Full” at the Aldwych, “The Duke’s 
Motto” at the Lyric, and “The Corsican 
Brothers” at the Adelphi, all new plays 
excepting Mr. Martin Harvey's revival of 
the last named. The re-opening of eleven 
West-end theatres within a fortnight and 
ten of them with novelties is, I believe, 
unprecedented in the history of the London 
stage. 

Another remarkable fact is that not 
one of the novelties was a distinctly 
weak play; every one had, at least in 
some measure, elements of strength and 
of popularity: two qualities that are 
by no means identical, however. They 
appealed to very varied tastes. Melo- 
drama was represented by three ; whimsical 
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comedy by two, perhaps three if we include 
Mr. Jerome’s play ; serious drama by three ; 
one was a musical play, and one a three- 
act farce. Another thing was demon- 
strated, and that was the large number of 
quite finished actors and actresses at the 
service of the London stage. Nearly all 
these casts were most excellently filled, 
from the leading artistes to the least 
important parts. I donot for one moment 
suppose that no manager finds any diffi- 
culty in casting his plays to realise his 
own exacting sense of fitness, but that 
very fact helps us to realise the versatility 
of the material at his disposal. Here are 
eleven plays for which satisfactory casts 
had to be got together for almost simul- 
taneous production,-besides the half-dozen 
successes which have lasted through the 
holiday season, and it is safe to say that 
not one of them will fail for want of 
adequate presentation. 


A new play by the author of “The 
Admirable Crichton” and “ Peter Pan” 
was anticipated, naturally, with the 


keenest interest. Such an event requires 
none of the advertising artifices of the 
advance agent; the bare announcement 
is enough to ensure a scramble for 
seats. We expect so much of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, and he has never disappointed us. 
He never tells an old tale; he has no 
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artificialities ; he has a genius for finding 
precious nuggets in the clay of our 
common humanity; he puts them in a 
retort with some human frailties, and 
employs as reagents wit, humour, and a 
genial irony, and gets some surprising 
results. We mostly see our fellow-men 
and women in a pose; Mr. Barrie turns 
a flashlight on them and we see them 
as they are. There are limits to Mr. 
Barrie’s art. The really base, the hope- 
lessly corrupt, he ignores. His world is 
peopled with real human beings, but 
their faults are so near the surface that 
their creator can have the heart to make 
us laugh at them. He makes us feel 
what a priceless thing is a sense of 
humour. He makes us ask whether 
humour might not have accomplished all 
that “The Passer-by” accomplishes in 
Mr. Jerome’s play by his “ sweetness and 
light.” 

Mr. Barrie has never given us a more 
loveable character than Maggie in “‘ What 
Every Woman Knows.” There is delicious 
irony in the very title of his play. If 
every woman knew what Maggie knows 
of the art of managing men, there would 
be few unhappy marriages. I might 
almost say they could not exist. John 
Shand, her husband, is a strong man, a 
self-made man, witha consuming passion 
for getting on. He is very much in 
earnest, too much in earnest ever to 
indulge a laugh. Life is all one strenuous 
struggle to rise. He starts as a railway 
porter—he becomes a member of Parlia- 
ment. He believes in himself; he is 
confident he has done it all himself; he 
has not the least suspicion of what he 
owes to his wife; the self-effacing, open- 
eyed, resourceful little woman who has 
been something more than pilot to the 
craft her husband hurtles through the 
seas. Then comes the threatening touch 
of tragedy. The strong, self-reliant man 
goes to pieces in face of what he thinks 
to be love for a beautiful woman of the 
world. Maggie, with an aching heart 
but a sure insight, applies the heroic 
remedy of bringing the two lovers together 
for a whole fortnight. It isenough; they 
are effectually disillusioned, and at the 
same time, by a clever dramatic ruse, 
John Shand’s eyes are opened to the part 


his wife has played in making his career. 
Such is the main theme of Mr. Barrie’s 
play. Man is a prodigy of animal force, 
but woman supplies the finesse. He may 
blunder through, as may a baby first 
trying to walk, but without the mother’s - 
arms it would be near a miracle. But, 
beside this crowning achievement, Mr. 
Barrie tells his story with so much of 
wit in the delineation of character, with 
so much humour, touched at times with 
a pathos that brings the tears on the 
very heels of laughter, with such good- 
natured raillery at human foibles, with 
such flashes of illumination, that every 
moment is a delight. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome seems anxious 
that we should not mistake him for a 
strenuous worker. He began his career 
with “The Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow.” He gave us a delightfully idle 
holiday with “Three Men in a Boat.” 
He helped to found “The Idler” and 
now he dubs his play an “ Idle Fancy.” 
Fanciful it is, in asense, but why “ idle” ? 
Perhaps he merely means to disarm the 
critic. who might be disposed to declare 
that he has not given us a play at all 
but a “morality” brought up to date. I 
want to take Mr. Jerome as seriously as 
he desires to be taken, but I find it difficult. 
Making every concession to his sincerity 
of purpose, and admitting that the stage 
is a most impressive medium for convey- 
ing an ethical lesson, one may have too 
much of it. Mr. Jerome sets out to con- 
vert a cheat, a slut, a painted lady, a 
shrew, a snob, a bully, a hussy, a satyr, 
a coward, a rogue and a cad (his own 
designations) to decent, clean, honest, 
truthful, kindly altruists, in two hours 
and a half. Itcan’t be done in the time. 
We have a first act which, I am ashamed 
to say, considering the author’s sincerity, 
is very amusing. These human items 
that make up the boarding-house inmates 
have among them all the mean, sordid, con- 
temptible vices of our poorest humanity. 
They lie and steal andcheat. They back- 
bite and fawn and quarrel, and sell their 
daughters and carry on intrigues. Why 
does it amuse us to watch the play of 
these ignoble traits and vulgar manners? 
It is partly because our birds are all of a 
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feather, and partly, it is Mr. Jerome’s art. 
Then we have a third act, wherein all 
these undesirable acquaintances are trans- 
formed into saint-like personages, gentle, 
considerate of others, self - sacrificing, 
generous. What has happened mean- 
while? The stranger has passed-by, and 
his influence has wrought the miracle. O, 
it isa very serious second act, but there are 
moments when it comes perilously near 
to dissolving in farce. The “ Passer-by,” 
the “‘ Third Floor Back,” the “ Friend "— 
he is all three ; and whose incarnation Mr. 
Jerome would have us see in him it isnot 
difficult to guess—takes them in turn, one 
after the other: eleven altogether, and 
when it comes to our mentally asking, as 
we do instinctively after the fourth or 
fifth, “Who has the next turn?” we 
begin to feel how easily the process 
might become ridiculous. Let us remem- 
ber we are discussing drama, not a revival 
meeting. What, then, saves “ The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,” with which 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson opened his season 
at the St. James’s? Two things: Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson himself, and the deadly 
earnestness of Mr. Jerome, determined to 
prove himself something more than a 
mere humorist, a writer to make people 
laugh. If we can forget for the time the 
essential limitations of a dramatic com- 
position—if wecan throw ourselves intothe 
illusion of a divine teacher in a Blooms- 
bury boarding-house—if we can conceive 
of him as a redeeming influence on all 
these sordid characters, recalling to them 
the innocence of youth, the grace of 
charity towards all men, then we shall 
see in every line of this act a wonderful 
insight, an exceedingly acute perception 
of the forces that influence human nature, 
and a rare facility in choosing words; 
but it is a literary charm rather than 
dramatic, and it is an ethical perspicuity 
that grips our interest above all. I doubt 
if any one but Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
could have carried that act through 
triumphantly as he did. It was really a 
tremendous thing to attempt—to embody 
in an acted drama a conception of a 
supreme moralist from another sphere of 
being ; to impart to an audience a sense 
of the highest moral force in a man like 


‘Other men. Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s face, 


voice, manner, all helped to make the 
realisation vivid. 


There are two tableaux in Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s production of “Faust” at His 
Majesty’s that surpass in beauty any 
spectacular effect that I have ever seen 
on a stage. These are, the two scenes 
“Betwixt Earth and Heaven” of the 
prologue, and of the final curtain. They 
are as nearly faultless as it is possible for 
the art of man to accomplish within the 
modern limits that encompass the scenic 
artist, great as his resources are. They 
are not only beautiful in themselves but 
they possess a spiritual beauty that fitly 
expresses the grandeur and mystery of 
the ethical conflict that permeates all 
creation. The one prepares the mind of 
the spectator, the other soothes the mental 
tumult excited by the play; both reacha 
high standard of art, therefore, and their 
great merit is that they are so wholly free 
from the tawdry and meretricious that 
they do really exalt the spirit. I must 
regard that as a great triumph in scenic 
art, and a rare triumph. As compared 
with these two scenes, those of the 
Brocken and the Witches’ Kitchen—wild, 
tempestuous, awe-inspiring as they may 
be—lose in impressiveness. To the 
seasoned playgoer their effects are too 
obviously theatrical, while in the first 
and last scenes Mr. Tree has successfully 
escaped from these trammels. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips and Mr. Comyns 
Carr have for the most part followed the 
immortal romance in which Goethe 
symbolises the spiritual conflict between 
the good and the evil. The Faust and 
Margaret, the Martha and Valentine, and 
the Mephistopheles of their play are 
Goethe’s creations. The soul of man, 
wearied of fruitless study—wearied since 
it cannot solve the universe—craves 
another life, a life of the senses, and to 
him comes the tempter as guide and 
counsellor. Man sells his soul for a life 
of pleasure, and ruin follows in its inevit- 
able sequence. Faust is not conscious of 
his degradation. Satan offers him 


“Dead queens, whose beauty wrecked an elder 
world,” : 


Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, Messalina ; but 
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his better nature turns to innocence and 
purity, 


“ A wind-flower from the hedgerow,” 


but under the sinister influence of his 
tempter love becomes lust ; murder follows 
on the heels of lust; all happiness is 
wrecked ; mother and brother are slain, 
and Margaret dies deserted in prison 
driven mad by her degradation and her 
grief. This is the story we know so well, 
and in its fresh poetic guise loses nothing 
of its tremendous and poignant power. 
Nor can we resent the new and more 
alluring consummation with which the 
version at His Majesty’s crowns the play 
—the final redemption of man through 
the infinite grace of the woman-soul and 
the discomfiture of the Spirit of Evil, who 
moans— 


“ Still to the same result I war with God: 
I will the evil, I achieve the good,” 

Never had Margaret a more exquisite 
embodiment than in Miss Marie Lohr. 
All the charms of innocence and maiden 
grace and unthinking surrender to the 
rapture of. pure love are revealed in this 
impersonation. She makes us feel that 
the most beautiful quality of innocence 
is its weakness. Mr. Tree has never given 
us anything more convincing than his 
Mephistopheles; some of his scenes are 
masterly, especially in the fifth scene of 
the second act, where he is urging Faust 
on to complete the ruin of Margaret, 
spurring his lagging passion and meeting 
his scruples with sinister suggestion. Mr. 
Henry Ainley’s Faust is chiefly disappoint- 
ing through lack of opportunity. The 
authors have left him little more than a 
human medium for Satanic action, but 
where he has the chance he gives a good 
account of himself. I must not overlook 
the influence of the incidental music 
composed ‘by Mr. Coleridge Taylor for 
this production. It is more than 
“incidental” in truth, for it supports the 
entire performance and goes far towards 
creating the mental sympathy of the 
audience with all the phases of this 
immortal tragedy. It is equally in con- 
sonance with the angelic choiring, with 
the weird dance of apes in the witches’ 
kitchen, with the solemn cathedral music, 
with the tender love scenes and the 


‘tion back! 


elaboration of the Mephistophetes motive. 
I have, in fine, nothing but congratulation 
to offer to Mr. Tree and to all who have 
assisted in this superb production. 


“The Duke’s Motto” was one of my 
first plays. I was a mere lad, and I went 
home from that wonderful experience as 
confirmed a swashbuckler as ever drew 
sword. I built a stage in the cellar and 
there enacted Lagardere from memory to 
admiring audiences of boys and girls 
whg could afford ten pins to buy a ticket. 
I never dreamed I should see the play 
again, and I have lived on air since the 
news went forth that Mr. Lewis Waller 
was to revive it at the Lyric. How 
could I even question whether that first 
fine fervour would fail me when once 
again the invincible, the resourceful, the 
gallant gentleman of fortune should pace 
the stage in plumed hat and well-seasoned 
garb, throwing himself uninvited into 
the fight with the ruffians hired to kill de 
Nevers, carrying the infant Blanche away 
to safety, and afterwards bringing to 
naught the whole foul conspiracy of the 
Truly how very 


wicked de Gonzague. 
tame modern melodrama’ is by the side 
of this full- blooded specimen of a genera- 


Mr. Huntly McCarthy has 
modernised it, but he has not spoilt it. 
I am grateful to him for not diminishing 
by even one the band of ten assassins, 
clever swordsmen all, whom Lagardere 
and de Nevers lay out so neatly in the 
moat of Caylus Castle. I am thankful 
to him for not even attempting to explain 
how, when our hero has killed Esop and 
disguises himself in Esop’s clothes, he 
also appears the moment after in Esop’s 
long lank hair. It has pleased me to 
believe that he scalped. Esop and 
that if I tore off the wig I should find it 
dripping gore. 1 am thankful to Mr. 
McCarthy that he has not apparently 
robbed us of one of those thrilling 
climaxes when Lagardere appears with 
the Duke’s doughty motto on his lips— 
“Tam here.” It all remains of the same 
robustious, vehement quality as of old. 
And how completely Mr. Waller fills out 
Lagardere! Gay and debonair, brave 
and alert, quick to resent, loyal to faith, 
the prince of lovers and the most fatal 
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of foes; his sword ever ready to leap 
from its scabbard to serve a woman or to 
right a wrong. “The Duke’s Motto” 
will be heard for many a month to come 
on the stage of the Lyric. 


I must leave to another month Mr. 
Martin Harvey’s season at the Adelphi, 
which has commenced under the happiest 
auspices with a superb production of 
“The Corsican Brothers,” and a new 
one-act play of quite exceptional power 
_ entitled “The Conspiracy.” The other 
plays to be dealt with later are “ Idols,” 
the strong emotional drama with which 
Miss Evelyn Millard has begun her 
managerial experiment at the Garrick 
with every prospect of success; that 
most amusing three-act farce “ The Early 
Worm” at Wyndham’s; and the very 
eccentric comedy yclept “ The Old 
Firm,” produced at the Queen’s, which 
depends almost entirely on the humours 
of Mr. Richard Golden, an American 
comedian, for what measure of interest 
it arouses, 


London has not always rewarded as 
they deserve the earnest efforts of Mr. 
Charles Manners, but I believe the short 
season of English opera which he gave 
us in August can be regarded as suc- 
cessful. It was certainly successful 
artistically, and I hope it was financially. 
In the Moody-Manners productions we 
may count on a certain downright 
sincerity that is very captivating. They 
may lack the social grandeur of a Covent 
Garden season, but they are more intimate 
and, so to say, homely. Where. can we 
find a more earnest company of artists 
than Mr. Manners and Miss Moody gather 


about them? They are in earnest them- 
selves and they infect their supporters 
with the same spirit, not an easy thing 
todo. They all evince an esprit de corps 
that is not to be expected in Italian 
grand opera. They make a cosy family 
party, as it were, and we get on good 
terms with them at once. That was a 
very characteristic act of Mr. Manners at 
the conclusion of “ Lohengrin,” the first 
night of the recent season at the Lyric. 
The curtain had risen three or four times 
to the sustained applause of the audience, 
and again it rose to disclose Mr. Manners 
in the apparently discourteous act of 
leaving the stage! The audience waited 
wondering. Then the impresario returned 
leading on Herr Eskhold, the conductor, 
who had apparently been reluctant to 
appear for his share in the well-deserved 
approval. It was one of these spon- 
taneous and graceful actions which help 
to explain the loyal and devoted service 
rendered by Mr. Manners’ company. In 
the three weeks they were at the Lyric 
they presented an admirable and interest- 
ing repertoire, giving, besides “ Lohen- 
grin,” “ Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” “ Aida,” 
‘‘Tannhauser,” ‘Madama _ Butterfly,” 
“Tristan and Isolde,” “La Juive,” 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and “ Pag- 
liacci.”” It is impossible, of course, to 
do more than commend in general terms 
the efficiency of the artistes engaged by 
Mr. Manners for his season, but I must 
say a word for his admirably trained 
chorus. They not only sing, but they act, 
and whenever they are on the stage they 
help materially to impart life and vivacity 
to the scene, giving an air of actuality to 
the performance that is as rare as it is 
agreeable in grand opera. 















Scene I.—Mr. Thorold’s rooms in 
Jermyn Street. 


Mr. Tuorotp (lighting a cigar, to the 
Man as he enters): Well, Archie, how 
goes it? I see by the chastened resigna- 
tion on your face that the important 
event is decided. When does Miss 
Frances Musgrave become Lady Verinder? 

THe Man (gloomily throwing himself 
into an aymchair): Never! 

Mr. Tuorotp (after a moment's silence, 
vaising his eyebrows): Never! Here 
(waving his hand in the Man's direction, 
and addressing an imaginary audience) is 
a young man desirous, for family reasons, 
of entering into the state of bondage 
called matrimony. He is in the prime of 
life, sound in wind and limb, inoffensive 
in manner and appearance, and addicted, 
positively addicted, to acquiring money 
—and he has just been refused for the 
third time this year. It beats me! 

Tue Man: It crushes me. There’s an 
end of it. Nothing remains for me but 
emigration, or—annihilation. 

Mr. THorotp: May I ask, without 
impertinence, whether she gave you any 
reason ? 

Tue Man: Oh, yes; she said that 
something in my life, which she had 
heard on the best authority, made it 
impossible ; she felt obliged to sacrifice 
her personal inclination to the duty she 
owed to society. 

Mr. THoroLtp: H'm! Did she mention 
any particular portion of your life, any 
special episode ? 

Tue Man: No; she 
speaking in a general way. 

Mr. THoro_p: But possibly you can 
recall some circumstance ? 

Tue Man: I recall nothing. There are 
no circumstances or episodes in my life 
that I am the least ashamed of, or that 
could possibly be taken exception to by 
anyone. 

Mr. Toorop: Then I am to under- 
me that your past is practically blame- 
ess ? 
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Tue Man: Perfectly so. 
Mr. Tuorotp: That makes it very 
awkward. You see, if it had been any 
particular occurrence that had really 
happened, you could either have denied 
it altogether, or you could have urged 
repentance, and declared that your only 
hope of regeneration was at her hands. 
But as it is—— However, I should not 
lose all hope. Miss Frances acknow- 
ledges that her inclination quarrels with 
her duty. Perhaps the matter may be 
readjusted. If not, there is, as you say, 
always emigration, or the other thing, to 
fall back upon. Meanwhile let us go to 
Ranelagh. 

Tue MAN (despondently) : | suppose one 
may as well go to Ranelagh as anywhere 
else. 

Mr.* Toorop : Much better, I should 
say. It is regrettable that you should 
always have done those things you ought 
to do, Archie, and have left undone those 
things you ought not to do—one of the 
modern ideas, | know, but all new ideas 
necessitate victims. I am afraid you are 
a martyr to your Cause. 


Scene I].—Drawing-room of Mr. Mus- 
grave’s house in Whitehall Gardens, 


Lapy AsuEeRTON (entering, to Miss 
Frances Musgrave, seated ona sofa): Well, 
Fannie, any news? What — crying! 
What's the matter, dear? Anybody been 
proposing ? 

Frances (drying her eyes): 
Only—Archie Verinder—— 

Lavy A.: Sir Archibald? You haven’t 
refused him, surely ? 

Frances (lachrymosely) : | was obliged 
to. 

Lavy A. (bewildered): Obliged to? 
But why? I thought it was almost a 
settled thing. He is the most eligible 
man of the year—quite irreproachable. 

Frances: That's just it. I belong to 
the “Stars,” you see. 

Lavy A. (impatiently): That ridiculous 
society! I wonder how you, with your 


Nothing. 
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“ You haven't refused him, surely |" 


sense, could ever have joined it. But 
what have the “Stars” to say in the 
matter ? 

Frances: We are bound by the rules, 
you know, not to marry, except as an act 
of self-sacrifice or reclamation. Diana 
Thelluson married last year, but then 
her husband was a confirmed drunkard, 
and it was absolutely necessary that 
some one should take him in hand. Sir 
Archibald has not a claim of any sort; 
there is nothing against him. He is 
down in the society’s books as “ ineli- 
gible.” 

Lapy A. (hastily): My dear child, this 
is too ridiculous. Do you mean to tell 
me that you refuse a man simply because 
there is nothing against him? It is 
positively scandalous. I shall speak to 
Sir Archibald myself. 

Frances: It'sno good. I am bound 


” 


as one of the “Stars” to 
conform to their rules. 
If he was only fond of 
gambling, or racing— 
but don’t let us talk of 
it, it only makes me 
unhappy. 

Lavy A.: Well, you 
are coming with me to 
Ranelagh this after- 
noon ; anyhow, I won't 
take “No.” I’m not 
like Sir Archibald. Now 
go and dress at once—I 
insist on your coming. 

[Exit Frances. 

Lapy A. (raising her 
hands): What the girls 
of the present day are 
coming to! If 1 loved 
a man, and he loved 
me, no power on earth 
should prevent me 
marrying him. I would 
see the “Stars ’’—aye, 
and the sun and moon— 
farther first. 


Scene III].— Mr. Tho- 
rold’s rooms. 


Mr. THOROLD (coming 
in, to the Man who is 
waiting): Sorry to keep 
you, Archie; I drove 
back with Lady Asherton, you know. 
We had a little conspiracy to carry out, 
and I think it has been a success, 

The Man: About me, I suppose? 
Your trouble is quite useless, Thorold. 
You saw how she avoided me this after- 
noon. 

Mr. THoroLp: Nous avons change tout 
cela. I have just had a most thrilling 
interview with Miss Frances—she expects 
you to call on her at twelve to-morrow 
morning. 

Tue Man: But how—what—— 

Mr. THoro.p (impressively, laying his 
hand on the Man's shoulder): It’s like 
this, you know. She belongs to the 
“Stars,” and it appears that by the rules 
of the society no member may marry any 
individual who has not a past of some 
sort. As a member of the society you 
would be eligible, but as an aspirant to 
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“* Have just had a most thrilling interview.” 
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the hand of one of its members, you are 
out of the question. 

Tue Man (impatiently shaking him off): 
Well, but I don’t want to join the society. 
lcinate 

Mr. Tuorotp: It’s all right. Lady 
Asherton and I between us have persuaded 
Miss Frances to look upon you in a 
different light. I made a speech of 
exactly three-quarters of an hour, the 
longest I ever made in my life—and all 
about you. You owe me an eternal 
debt of gratitude ; I am perfectly worn 
out with my own fervour and eloquence. 

Tue Man: But what did you say? 

Mr. Tuorotp: Say? What didn’t I 
say? I represented to her that, though 
your past was not all one could desire, 
your prospect in the near future could 
not be regarded without a reassuring 
shudder. I convinced her that you were 
bent on taking either your life, or the 
first steamer that could convey you to 
recklessness and ruin. I said that it was 
a practice amounting to a mania in your 
family to refrain from anything undesir- 
able until you reached the age of thirty 
—that you were twenty-nine now, and I 


could not answer for you another day. 
I told her that, as far as I could judge, 
there was every chance of your married 
life being a most unhappy one, owing to 
your unmanageable temper and tendency 
to break out of bounds, but that it ought 
to be a sacred duty, even if a melancholy 
one, to sacrifice herself in one long 
endeavour to reform you. 

Tue Man: And she consented ? 

Mr. THorotp: She did. She said if 
she had understood all this before it 
would have made things easier. She 
was going to write to the society to- 
night. 

Tue Man: And I am to go and see 
her to-morrow ? 

Mr. Tuorotp : At twelve o’clock. Take 
my advice, Archie, ignore your past—or 
rather your deporable absence of one. 
Leave your future alone, I have arranged 
that for you; and take only your present 
with you. Let it be as substantial, expen- 
sive, and plural as you like, but be 
emphatically the Man with a Present— 
no more and no less. It is half-past 
eight, and I ordered dinner at eight. 
Come along. 
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HENRY ALKEN. 


A Sporting Artist of 
~ the Last Century. 
By FRANK FAWCETT. 


DORNING the walls of the Art 
Gallery at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum—strange how few 

people have got into the way of 
referring to it as the Victoria and 
Albert—there hangs a water-colour 
drawing entitled “ Fox Hunting,” the 
work of a man about whom, although 
his work enjoyed a great vogue in his 
own day and is eagerly sought after 
by connoisseurs in our own time, sur- 
prisingly little is known. 

The “ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ” records neither the date of his 
birth nor that of his death, but con- 
tents itself with stating that he flourished 
from 1816 to 1831. 

Prior to the first named date various 
sketches dealing with sport had appeared 
under the signature of “ Ben Tally-ho,” 
a pseudonym that had excited a gi od 
deal of curiosity as to the identity of its 
user. It was not till 1816, however, that 
it was discovered that Henry Alken was 
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the author of these productions. A writer 
in Notes and Queries, replying to an 
inquiry, stated that he thought he was 
originally either huntsman, stud-groom 
or trainer to the Duke of Beaufort. This 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography” 
seems to accept, though the correspon- 
dent’s knowledge of the man himself 
seems to have been very slight. On the 
other hand, the 
author of an article 
in Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Maga- 
zine in 1824—that is, 
during the lifetime 
of the artist—who 
therefore would be 
unlikely to make 
assertions in a pub- 
lication of Black- 
wood’s standing 
that were open to 
contradiction, tells 
us that “people 
wondered very much 
who ‘ Ben Tally-ho’ 
could be. Some of 
the Meltcnians sus- 
pected a celebrated 
surgeon, for they 
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knew of no other great London star that 
was a bold and knowing rider, among 
them occasionally, and a perfect master 
of horseflesh, and could at the same time 
be even suspected of having anything to 
do with books or booksellers. But this 
laurel belonged not to his ample wreath. 
Their own familiar friend, the man with 
whom they had for years taken sweet 
counsel—I am half ashamed of his rash- 


ness—he blabbed it 
out one night to 
Sir Francis Burdett 
(who, when at Mel- 
ton, is as good a 
Tory as ever was 
spoilt) and to halfa 
dozen more of the 
set.” 

He goes on to say 
that one of the prints 
in the “ Touch at the 
Fine Arts”  repre- 
sents the party after 
the secret was out, 
“In it the baronet is 
balancing an empty 
punch bowl on the 
back of his left hand, 
while the culprit, in 
a red jacket, is on 
the floor, and the parson with his foot 
in another punch bowl is ‘the rum 
parsoa.’” It is evident from this that 
the writer had an intimate acquaintance 
with the people he is writing of. In 
another passage he remarks that Alken 
“filled up the great blank that was left 
by the disappearance of Bunbury,” and 
he proceeds: “He is a gentleman; he 
has lived with gentlemen—he understands 
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their nature in its strength and its weak- 
ness—he can delineate anything that he 
understands.” Surely not the description 
of a huntsman, or stud-groom, or even of 
a trainer, in these days. 

lhe first work published by Alken 
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under his own nam? was in 1816, “ The 
Beauties and Defects in the Figure of a 
Horse.” During the next fifteen years he 
published numberless sets of etchings and 
prints, generally of a humorous character, 
on sporting subjects and usually coloured. 
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The best known of these are: “ Humorous 
Specimens of Riding,” 1821-23 ; “ Symp- 
toms of being Amused,” 1822; “ Flowers 
from Natur -,” 1823-25 ; ““A Touch at the 
Fine Arts,” 1824 ; “ Ideas,” 1830. Besides 
these he published in 1821 : ‘“‘The National 
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there until some one is hind cnough t break the rack. 


Sports of Great Britain,” “ Illustrations 
for Landscape Scenery,” “Scraps fron 
the Sketch-Book of Henry Alken”; in 
1823, “New Sketch-Book”; in 1824, 
“Sporting Scrap-Book,’’ and “Shakes- 
peare’s Seven Ages” ; in 1827, “Sporting 


Doing the in and out. 
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Sketches”; and in 





1831, “ Illustrations 
to Popular Songs,” 
and illustrations to 
an edition of “ Don 
Quixote,” the latter 
engraved by John 
Christian Jeitter. 
The “ Dictionary 
of National Bio- 
graphy,” from which 
the above list is 
taken, omits, how- 
ever, to include his 
“Notions,” pub- 
lished in 1832, which 
affords proof of his 
being still alive at 
that period. As his 
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son Henry continued 
ia the same path as 
his father, many 
people have confounded their work. 
Even “ Bryan’s Dictionary of Engravers,” 
usually so accurate, seems to have fallen 
into the same error, as it attribut:s to 
the father “The Art and Practice of 
Etching,” published in 1849; “ Jorrock’s 
Jaunts and Jollities,” in- 1869. Now, 
as the writer in Notes and Queries, above 
referred to, writing in 1867, starts with 
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the words ‘‘Old Henry Alken was,” etc., 
it indicates that the artist was dead 
at that period, and as the writer worked 
in collaboration with the son some 
fifteen years prior to this day, it is to 
be presumed that he knew what he 
was writing about. Perhaps the British 
Museum Catalogue, in which no dis- 
tinction is made between the works of 
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father and son, has misled the compilers 
of Bryan’s. 

The astounding thing about Alken was 
his tremendous output, for, besides the 
etchings and prints, there are innumerable 
illustrations to books to be placed to bis 
credit, and there was a breadth and 
breeziness about all his work, a freedom 
of action and a sense of humour that 
made it extremely popular. 

An excellent idea of the quality of his 
work may be gathered from the illustra- 
tions to this article. That its popularity 
is now as great as ever is evinced by the 
fact that most of the now very scarce 
original issues of Alken’s plates command 
a high figure, fetching as many guineas 
as shillings when they were originally 
published. It may here be mentioned 
that very fine reprints of the “ Ideas’’ (42 
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plates), and “ Notions” (36 plates), have 
been done by Walter Southwood & Co., 
Limited, of 30, Craven Street, Charing 
Cross, to whom we are indebted for the 
loan of the originals from which the 
illustrations are taken. Like several 
artists of his day, he was not content with 
drawing his pictures, but etched or drew 
them on stone himself, an excellent prac- 
tice and one which might with advantage 
be followed more generally in the present 
day. 

Perhaps some friendsof the old painter’s 
family or of his descendants may be able 
to shed more light on his biography ; if so 
the present writer will be glad to hear 
from them, for it seems a pity that so good 
an artist who flourished less than a cen- 
tury ago should have so little known 
about him. 





CHILD HUMOUR. 


” NGLAND is the paradise of chil- 
dren,” somewhere observes Max 
O'Rell. The time was, and not 
so long since either, when the admonition 
to all children was that they must be seen 
and not heard. The youngsters of the 


present day would treat such counsel 


with unqualified scorn. Indeed, in this 
twentieth century they often monopolise 
the talking, and in more ways than one 
relegate their parents and elders to a back 
seat. We are, perhaps, none of us sorry 
that the Sandfords and Mertons are ex- 
tinct, but we seem almost in danger of a 
complete reversal of the old order of 
things, and since the “discovery” and 
the wide recognition of the undoubted 
claims upon us of the child, the little 
ones threaten to become tyrants and to 
arrogate to themselves privileges to which 
they are not altogetherentitled. If many 
children to-day are spoilt and unduly 
precocious it were better so than the 
végime of repression which once obtained, 
and the former almost entire exclusion 
from the companionship of adults which 
was their lot. However precocious they 
may be they are not yet so unnaturally 
developed or so depraved as the indignant 
orator, sadly unmindful of his simile, 
declared of a certain town where were, 
he said, to be met “ little children who 
could neither walk nor talk running 
about the streets cursing and swearing.” 


By PETER PENN. 


The child has indeed come into its king- 
dom ; little children have become a fasci- 
nating reality, an indispensable quantity 
in the modern world, filling a place in the 
lives of us grown-ups which it seems hard 
to realise was once almost entirely 
vacant. Nowadays child-life is receiving 
wide attention and study, and in one 
direction in particular has yielded a 
delightful harvest. The funny sayings of 
children are being recorded and collected 
by many students of the child mind, and 
I myself have accumulated a vast store 
of examples of the unconscious humour 
of the little ones. While the children 
are with us it is certain the quality of 
humour will be in no danger of being 
lost. An assiduous collector of children’s 
witticisms, Dr. Macnamara, truly observes 
that “the workings of the child-mind, 
the quaint, homely wisdom that it not 
unfrequently displays, and the pathos 
that—so far as the working-class children 
are concerned—it discovers are often 
engrossingly interesting.” 

Among such a rich fund of stories it is 
not easy to make a selection. But what 
could be better than this definition of, 
“etc.” : “It isa sign used to make believe 
you know more than you do.” One could 
almost suspect that the little urchin was 
poking fun, or that the witticism was 
apocryphal, but its genuineness is vouched 
for. What again could be smarter or 
more convincing than the boy’s definition 
of the heart as “ the thing that stops you 
from dropping dead.” Or again, how 
could one improve on the answer of the 
little tot who, asked to say what her nose 
was for, replied, “Us haves it to wipe, 
miss.” 

Clergymen and Sunday-school teachers 
must often be hard put to keep a grave 
face when catechising the children. When 
asked by her teacher what a lie was, 
one of the children in a Sheffield Sunday 
school replied: “ An abomination unto 
the Lord, and a very present help in 
time of trouble.” That would certainly 
seem hard to beat. A minister was 
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questioning a Sunday-school class about 
theman who fell among thieves on the way 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. Bringing the 
story to a point, he asked : “ Now, why 
did the priest and Levite pass by on the 
other side?” “I know,” said a lad; 
“because the man was already robbed.” 
Another lad was asked why Elisha was 
sorry when the Shunamite’s son was 
dead, and the answer came promptly : 
“Be-ause he didn’t like being left alone 
with a widow.” The following I cannot 
corroborate, and though it looks sus- 
picious it is too good not to quote : “ Who 
was the first man?” ‘“ Washington.” 
“No, no; he was Adam.” “Qh! yes, 
Adam certainly, if you count foreigners.” 
Of course the source is American. ‘“ Who 
was Moses?” asked a teacher at the 
Hanley Council'school recently. ‘‘ Moses,” 
declared the scholar addressed, “‘ was the 
man who wasn’t drowned when he was a 
baby.” When the teacher put the follow- 
ing to one of his pupils: “Why did 
Moses take off his shoes before approach- 
ing the burning bush?” one can imagine 
his consternation when he received the 
following reply from a little fellow 
of eight years: “ Please, sir, to warm ees 
feet.” 

Children’s history papers are often 
well worth reading. One on the Salic 
law said: “Edward III. would have 
been king if his mother had been a 
man.” This reminds me that on another 
occasion a boy wrote: “ By the Salic 
law no woman can become king.” A 
rare definition of “The marriage cus- 
toms of the ancient Greeks” was, 
that “a man married only one wife, 
which was called monotony.” Socrates, 
asserted a little boy, “died from a 
dose of wedlock”; and “Marconi,” 
observed another, “is used to make 
delicious puddings.” 

How strikingly quaint are the follow- 
ing definitions: “A stretcher is what 
lydies rides on when they get drunk.” 
‘A vacuum is nothing shut up in a box.” 
“An optimist is a man that attends to 
your eyes. A pessimist is a man that 
attends to your feet.” In a Euclid lesson, 
after the meaning of an axiom had been 
explained, a boy was asked to give one of 
his own. “ When you are in the middle 


you are half-way over” was the capital 
reply. The following problem in arith- 
metic was put by a school teacher to his 
class: “If one horse can run a mile in 
one minute fifty-five seconds and another 
a mile in two minutes, how far would 
the first horse be ahead of the other at 
the end of a race of two miles?” A 
scholar returned the question with the 
attached: “Please, sir, mother says I 
must never have anything to do with 
horse-racing.” That, it will be allowed, 
was discreet if not ingenuous. 

On the subject of alcohol and intemper- 
ance a large number of good things have 
been said and written by children. Quite 
recently in an essay competition on 
alcohol in Hull some amusing mistakes 
were credited to the young essayist. Here 
are a few of the blunders: “ Alcohol is a 
mocker ; at last it biteth like a servant 
and stingeth like a hatter.” ‘“ To-day 
many people are in gaol for committing 
suicide while under the influence of drink.” 
“Doctors say that fatal diseases are the 
worst. It ruins many of their families 
and diseases on the stomach, liver, and 
consumption.” 

Very curious ideas, too, were expressed 
by some of the children of Enderby, in 
Leicestershire, a little while since in the 
course of an examination in religious 
knowledge. On “Honesty,” one boy 
wrote : “It is due to our parents that we 
should be honest till we are old enough 
to know better.” On temperance the 
following amusing errors are worth quot- 
ing: “ Evil communications corrupt bad 
temperance.” ‘ People who drink these 
drinks are generally drunkards.” ‘ Tem- 
perance in the street is to go by anyone 
and just have a friendly chat.” ‘“ The 
first thing to be moderate in is modera- 
tion.” - It must be conceded that the child 
who made the last remark has a great 
future before him. Reputations have 
been established on less. 

Finally I will conclude with three 
rather good instances of child humour 
which I have only just come across : 

As an exercise in composition upper 
standards in a London Board school had 
occasionally to write what they could 
upon a given maxim. The one given 
was : “ You can’t put old heads on young 
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shoulders.” One boy gave up his paper 
to the master, who, upon scanning it, 
found the first sentence to be as follows: 
“ Of course you can’t, and if you did they 
wouldn’t fit.” 

Little Jan’s father, says a contributor 
to the Schoolmaster, was visiting Lon- 
don, and Christmastide was approach- 
ing. He had promised to bring a toy 


train for his little son as a present from 


Father Christmas. The day that the 
father was to travel Jan prayed : 

“ God bless papa, and bring him home 

safely, 

And—and—and his luggage!” 

“Grass is what you have got to keep 
off of” was the definition supplied by a 
poorly clad little urchin who had possibly 
never seen a green field. The humour of 
the saying is easily exceeded by;the pathos. 
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By GEORGE CECIL. 
OPERA IN THE PROVINCES: COMING EVENTS: THE PROMENADE CONCERTS: 


A SOUVENIR OF THE OPERA SEASON: 


Durinc the next eight months, pro- 
vincial audiences will have many oppor- 
tunities of renewing acquaint- 

The Carl ance with music in its most 
ae ag interesting form, for the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, under 

Mr. Walter van Noorden’s direction, is to 
visit almost every town of importance in 
the kingdom. The vrépertoive includes 
Verdi’s “ Rigoletto,” “Otello,” and “Tro- 
vatore,” an opera which has far more to 
recommeud it than many people admit, 
Nicolai’s sparkling “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Mozart’s immortal “ Don 
Giovanni” and “ The Marriage of Figaro,” 
“Lohengrin,” ‘“ Tannhaiiser,’ Goring 
Thomas’ “Esmeralda,” “Carmen,” and a 
score of other works. Later in the season, 
Verdi’s “ Forza del Destino” will be given 
for the first time in English ; and Mr. van 
Noorden announces that negotiations for 
the production of Charpentier’s wonder- 
fully successful “Louise” are under weigh. 
Equally fortunate is the company in its 
principals. The services of Herr Hans 
Robert—a German tenor. of distinc- 
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tion—have been secured; Miss Doris 
Woodall’s sprightly Cherubino and awe- 
inspiring Azucena are amongst the attrac- 
tions offered; Mr. Edward Davies, the 
Welsh tenor, is again the Fenton of the 
“Merry Wives” cast; and Mr. Arthur 
Winckworth’ssonorous voice and excellent 
singing will lend dignity to the part of 
the Landgrave. Welcome, too, is Miss 
Lizzie Burgess’ colovatura ; Mme.‘Ina Hill, 
whose voice and singing so pleased the 
critics during the Covent Garden season, 
remains with the troupe ; Miss Amy Rolda, 
doubtless, will repeat her successes of the 
past season; and Mr. Charles Victor— 
than whom there is no more versatile 
artist before the public—is once more 
the leading baritone. Amongst the new- 
comers are Miss Bessie Cartwright and 
Miss Beatrice Miranda—of whom report 
speaks highly. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Walter Wheatley, whose Faust, 
Turiddu, Manrico, and Phcebus, have 
endeared him to Carl Rosa audiences 
throughout the country, has been engaged 
to sing Elvino at La Scala, Milan. 

Signor Clerici announces a concert at 
the Bechstein Hall in November, at which 
several of his pupils are to 
appear. The occasion will 
serve to introduce Mr. Frederic 
James, a baritone with an unusually fine 
voice, to a London audience. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. John Coates also will 
afford his admirers an opportunity of 
enjoying a programme similar to those 
he offered a couple of years ago. We 
have no concert singer who, for intel- 
lectuality, can give Mr. Coates the go-by. 
The tenor’s future engagements, by the 
way, include his appearance at the Hallé 
concert in Manchester, when he will sing 
in “The Dream of Gerontius,” “ Omar 
Khayyam,” and “ Judas Maccabzeus,” and 
at the London Philharmonic Society’s 
Concert. 


Coming 
Events. 
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These entertainments are drawing to 
a close. There is little fault to find 
with Mr. Wood or with his 
orchestra, while the solo in- 
strumentalists have fully sus- 
tained their respective reputations. But, 
with lamentably few exceptions, the 
singing was most unsatisfactory. Indeed, 
the promoters of these concerts would be 
well advised to appoint a competent 
person to engage 
the singers. 
Equally objec- 
tionable has been 
the nature of the 
tobacco smoked 
by the majority 
of those who 
patronised the 
“Proms.” 

All who collect 
portraits of musi- 
A Souve- ©! cele- 

nirof brities, 
the Opera will be 

Season, . 

rat Ss; 
rested in learning 
that Mr. Histed’s 
gallery includes 
Melba, Scotti, 
Destinn, Maria 
Gay, muscular 
Miss Bryhn as 
Venus, and others 
who have been 
heard at Covent 
Garden during 
the past few seasons. These pictures 
combine the accuracy of photographs with 
a delicious pastel-like softness, a com- 
bination which is known only to Mr. 
Histed. 

Towards the end of November, Mr. 

Vincent Thomas’ “Enid” will be pro- 
dueed at the Court Theatre. 
In “Gwenevere ” the composer 
displayed a happy knack of 
avoiding the obvious and steering clear 


e 
“Proms.” 


MR. WALTER WHEATLEY. 
Of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


of unmusical originality—a happy union 
which, alas! is none too common amongst 
modern composers. “Enid” is said to 
show a distinct advance upon its pre- 
decessor. The story, like that of 
‘*Gwenevere,”’ is Welsh; and both Mr. 
Thomas and his librettist—Mr. Rhys— 
are Welsh. ‘“ Da iawn Cymru!” 

Madame Jomelli is to appear at fifty 
concerts throughout the United States. 
The ta- 
lented 
soprano 
sings with equal 
facility in Eng- 
lish, French, 
German, Italian, 
and Dutch; and 
critics declare 
that so excellent 
is her singing, it 
does not admit 
of criticism ! 

For some time 
past the “press 
Theln- ja been 
cispens- : 
able indis- 
Agen pensable 

to per- 
formers who 
thrive upon 
publicity, while 
those whose 
business it is 
to provide the 
newspapers with 
information about public entertainers 
also find the “press agent” extremely 
useful. According to innumerable con- 
temporaries, Mrs. Clare E. Neave — 
a Viennese lady who is married to an 
English officer, has joined the industrious 
throng. One may learn from the same 
source that Mrs. Neave is an accomplished 
linguist——a circumstance which has 
contributed in no small degree to her 
remarkable success. 


Madame 
Jomelli. 
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By QUINTON GORDON. 
(Illustrated by Max Cowper.) 


I, 


HEN remember, we are to go 

halves; no shillyshallying this 

time, mind, but fair and square 
dealing, and all to be above-board.” 

The speaker was a tall, handsome man 
of about thirty, well-made, and although 
slightly built, giving evidence of muscular 
power and a wiry constitution. 

The man facing him was of another 
type altogether. Short, thick-set, with 
a coarse, almost repulsive face, and a 
protruding under-jaw which physio- 
gnomists tell me is a sign of criminality, 
he formed a striking contrast to the 
other, with his delicate physique and 
aristocratic air of breeding. 

He looked at his companion slowly 
from head to foot, with a disdainful, 
disagreeable sneer on his face. 

“] like to hear you talk about fair and 
square dealing, Dawson,” he said sar- 
castically, “it’s as good as a play. 
When I think of that little affair at 
Monte Carlo, I——” 

“ Hush!” said Dawson hurriedly, grow- 
ing white to his very lips, and looking 
round the dirty, badly-lit room with a 
frightened, hunted look in his eyes. 
“Don’t be such a confounded ass to 
spoil the whole thing by your idiotic 
tongue. Show a little common sense, 
Jenner, for heaven’s sake.” Jenner 
smiled. He liked to frighten Dawson, 
and noted with an exultant chuckle the 
latter’s ghastly face and _ trembling, 
nervous hands. 

“Oh, you're safe enough,” he answered 
contemptuously. “The girl is out. She 
always goes out when I have business on 
hand; but I like to get a rise out of 
white-livered curs occasionally.” 

He ended with a coarse laugh, and 
helped himself copiously to brandy. 
Dawson, his usually tight lips drawn 
together a little tighter under his heavy 
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moustache, looked at him quietly, with 
a dangerous, murderous light in his eyes, 
which boded ill to the object of it. He 
took one step forward, with clenched 
hands, then quietly folded his arms and 
waited. 

Jenner seemed to have been perfectly 
aware of his agitation, although he had 
not betrayed the slightest sign of it. 

“That’s right,” he remarked, in a 
matter-of-fact tone; “Don’t let’s have 
any heroics here. Keep that for your 
drawing-rooms and heiresses. Now for 
business. I shall expect you to have that 
ready for me by twelve o’clock to-morrow 
night. Ishall be at the window close to 
the conservatory about——’”’ 

“Twelve o’clock is much too early,” 
said Dawson. “The guests will only 
have just gone by that time, and there is 
always a little talk in the drawing-room, 
and then a smoke downstairs, lasting 
sometimes till two o'clock, or even later. 
Suppose we say three ?” 

Jenner reflected thoughtfully. Being 
such a rogue himself, he was naturally 
very suspicious of others. Supposing 
Dawson managed to get what he wanted 
by twelve o’clock, there would be plenty 
of time for him to decamp with the 
whole thing before three. Of course, in 
that case, he would not only be suspected, 
but hunted for, whereas if he passed it on 
tohim, Jenner, no one would dream that 
Dawson, or rather, Captain Grimsby, a 
guest in the house, had anything to do 
with it. No, on the whole he reckoned 
he would be pretty safe. Nevertheless, 
he would, unknown to Dawson, be there 
by twelve o’clock. 

“ Right you are,” he answered, “ three 
it shall be; and remember, if possible, 
to-morrow night a light must appear 
in your window three times.” 

“Very well, but in the meantime I 
must have some more money. I have 
only a pound left, and there are all the 
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bridesmaids’ presents to get yet, not to 
speak of my own clothes, and one or two 
bills to settle up.” 

Jenner took the short pipe, which he 
had just carefully filled and lighted, out of 
his mouth, blew a little cloud of smoke 
into the air, and then remarked quietly, 
but decidedly : 

“You'll get no more money from me, 
and so I tell yer.” 

“Very well, then, the whole thing is at 
an end. Without money I can do 
nothing, simply nothing.” 

““Where’s the twenty pounds I let you 
have only last week?” asked Jenner 
roughly. ‘“ Anyone would think I was 
made of money to hear the way you keep 
on dunning me for it. As a matter of 
fact, | am as hard up as I can possibly be. 
I haven’t a penny to bless myself with, 
or ’ 

“That'll do,” answered Dawson curtly. 
“You've got the money right enough, 
but you don’t want to part with it. 
Just as you like. I don’t care particularly 
for this affair, and have been inclined 
more than once to throw the whole thing 
up.” 

“Even the marriage ?”’ sneered Jenner, 
with a peculiar emphasis on the last word. 

“Even the marriage. After all, she’s 
a good little thing, and if it wasn’t 
for F 

“ Ah, there you go again. If it wasn’t 
for this, or if it wasn’t for that, we should 
be saints,no doubt. As it is there area 
good many ‘ifs’ in the way, so I should 
advise you to pocket your scruples and 
all that sickly sentimentality, and come 
to business. How much do you want? 
I shall have to sell some of my pictures, 
I suppose, or raise the wind in some way 
or other.” 

“ Another fifty pounds,” answered Daw- 
son, taking no notice of the latter part 
of Jenner’s sentence, knowing as well as 
Jenner himself that it was a pure fabri- 
cation on his part. 

Jenner started. “ Another fifty pounds, 
man?” he exclaimed. “What do you 
want all that for?” 

Dawson made an impatient movement. 

“Isn't it worth it?” he asked. ‘ The 
necklace alone is valued at £3,000, and 


then e 


“ Hush!” said Jenner in a whisper, as 
a vision arose before him of the gleam- 
ing, sparkling jewels, not to speak of the 
hard cash, in prospective. 

“You shall have the money ; I will be 
at the window at three, and when you 
deliver it into my hands I will hand you 
over one thousand pounds.” 

“One thousand pounds!” repeated 
Dawson. “ That is not half; that’s only 
a bare third.” 

A look of indescribable cunning passed 
over Jenner’s face. He laid his pipe 
down, leaned his arms on the table, and 
looked Dawson steadily in the face. 

“How am I! to know,” he asked with 
a peculiar significance, “ that the dia 
things have not been overvalued? Three 
thousand pounds is a good round sum 
for any necklace of value, and until I 
know the thing is really worth it, 1 am 
not going to part with more than a 
thou. As it is, I shall have to borrow. 
When I find it is as you say, I will for- 
ward the remaining five hundred pounds 
to you, or you can fetch it.” 

“How am I to know you will?” 
asked Dawson, doubtfully. “As I said 
before, there must be no shillyshallyiag 
in this business, or I won't do it at all.” 

“There will be no shillyshallying,” 
said Jenner impatiently ; “you have my 
word for it.” 

A faint smile crept under Dawson’s 
moustache. He knew only too well that 
Jenner’s word was as unstable as water, 
but such as it was he would have 
perforce to take it. 

At this moment a girl’s voice was 
heard humming a fragment of a popular 
song, and a minute after the door was 
opened noisily, and the owner of the 
voice came in. 

“Hullo! ” she exclaimed with rough 
familiarity, ‘1 thought you said you'd 
have the cloth laid, and the beer fetched 
by the time I came back? Don’t see no 
likelihoods of it at present, anyhow.” 

“T’ve been busy,” rasped Jenner. 
“T’ve got something more to think about 
than laying cloths and fetching beer 
to-night. I’ve had business—important 
business—to see to. Don’t you see Mr. 
Dawson, or have them boys made you 
too wild to see anything ?” 
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The girl started. Coming from the 
glare of the streets into the semi-dark- 
ness of the room, she had not noticed 
him, but now came forward with an out- 
stretched hand. 

“ Well,” she said awkwardly, while her 
face and neck became a gleaming crimson, 
and the hand which Dawson took shook 
a little. 

“ How are you, Celia?” said Dawson 
kindly. 

“ Oh, I’m all right,” was the answer. 

“And how’s the hand,” he went on, 
examining the small though dirty hand, 
from which the little finger was missing. 

“Oh, all right,” she answered, trying 
to draw it away again. 

In one of Dawson’s visits to Jenner he 
had, on leaving, inadvertently slammed 
the door on Celia’s right hand, bruising 
the first three fingers, and completely 
smashing the fourth, which had to be 
amputated. With all his faults, he hada 
little of the tender-heartedne’s for which 
he had been noted in his very young days, 
and he was sorry and even distressed at 


having caused her so much suffering. 
Celia was a very pretty girl, too, which 
no doubt had something to do with it ; 
but Dawson had done more with his 
anxious inquiries and dangerously fasci- 
nating manner than even he, conceited 


though he was, suspected. It struck him 
now, for the first time, how marvellously 
pretty the girl was—lovely, in fact. She 
had drawn her hand out of his, and 
hastily taking off her things, hung them 
up behind the door, and began laying 
the supper. 


Il. 


HILST Celia was thus engaged, 
a sudden thought occurred to 
Jenner, and he remarked in a 
surly tone to his guest : 

“You'd better stay and have some 
supper, too; only bloaters, but with a 
little beer they don’t make a bad meal.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t,” Dawson answered, 
a little reluctantly. “I promised—that is 
to say—I——” 

“Oh, all right,” said Jenner gruffly, “I 
might ha’ known bloaters and beer wasn’t 


quite what you had been accustomed to— 
lately.” 


“Pooh ! it isn’t that—it is that I——” 
He broke off and hesitated, then glancing 
towards Celia, found her looking at him 
with a beseeching, imploring look. He 
was going away to-morrow, or very soon, 
she had heard, abroad, and there was no 
knowing when she would see him again, 
and happening to glance at her, he had 
suddenly caught the pained look in her 
eyes and felt puzzled. Perhaps Jenner 
didn’t treat the girl well, he thought, and 
yet, in spite of his rough manner, he 
appeared in his own way to be fond of 
her. 

“Yes, I think Ill stay,” Dawson said, 
drawing his chair towards him, and 
sitting down again. 

Jenner gave a grunt which might mean 
anything, but which was really intended 
to express satisfaction, for it was a rare 
thing for him to offer hospitality to any- 
one, but when that rare occasion did 
occur he hated to be refused. 

Celia tied a coarse white apron round 
her, stirred up the fire, and put down the 
bloaters to cook. 

“T suppose I'd better fetch the beer,” 
said Jenner, getting up and taking a jug 
out of thecupboard. “Isha'n’t be long.” 

“All right,” answered Dawson. He 
was already beginning to repent having 
stayed, for the smell of the bloaters, which 
were beginning to frizzle, made him feel 
sick; and the look of the half-soiled, 
coarse table-cloth, with the three-pronged 
forks, well-worn knives, thick glasses, 
and a small china ornament, which did 
duty for a salt cellar, was neither 
tempting nor appetising. He could not 
help contrasting his meal of to-night with 
that of last night. There had been a 
dinner-party at the house of his fiancée 
given in his honour. The table had been 
a perfect dream of snow-white damask, 
glistening silver, exquisite cut glass which 
sparkled and scintillated like jewels in 
the subdued coloured lights, and priceless 
hot-house flowers. 

“You are quiet,” said Celia curtly. 
“ You haven’t spoken a single word since 
uncle went out.” 

Dawson started and roused himself. 

“I was thinking of you, Celia,” he 
answered, a lie coming as naturally to 
him as swimming to a duck, “ thinking 
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what a brute I was to hurt that dear 
little hand.” 

“Oh, never mind the hand,” Celia 
answered, although her heart beat wildly 
at his words. ‘“ Tell me something about 
yourself. Are you going abroad?” 

“Yes, 1 am going abroad.” 

“When? What part? 
shall you be away?” 

She asked the questions hurriedly, 
breathlessly, for Jenner might return any 
moment, and she would have to be silent 
and indifferent again. 

“T don’t know,” Dawson answered, 
surprised at her manner. “It is very 
uncertain. I may be away a few months, 
or I may be away several years.” 

Several years! Celia put down the 
fork she had been turning the bloaters 
with, and burst into agonised weeping. 

Dawson rose from his chair appalled. 

“My dear Celia,” he said, going over 
to her and laying one hand gently on her 
shoulder, ‘‘ what is the matter?” 

“What is the matter?” she asked 
passionately, looking at him with stream- 
ing eyes full of reproach. ‘“ Can’t you 
see what is the matter?” 

She looked prettier than ever, he 
thought, in this tearful mood, and found 
himself wondering what she would look 
like dressed decently. Her fair, fluffy 
hair, untidy as it was, formed a sort of 
halo round her pathetic little face, with 
its large child-like eyes, quivering mouth, 
and pink-and-white complexion that 
many a court beauty might have envied. 
Her badly-made, badly-fitting dress had 
opened at the throat, and disclosed a neck 
like alabaster. 

For a moment Dawson hesitated. 

Then he said, with a tender inflexion 
in his voice, as he put his arms round her, 
“Is it because I am going away, Celia?” 

“Yes,” Celia answered with another 
sob, and nestling a little closer to him. 
Dawson turned her face up to his, bent 
his head, and kissed her. It was a 
pleasant pastime, all in the day’s play, 
and what was a heart more or less to 
him? How sweet she was! He wondered 
vaguely why he had not noticed her 
extreme prettiness before, but now he 
wished she wouldn’t wipe her eyes with 
her apron, and, above all, sniff like that. 


How long 


“ What a dear little girl you are,” he 
said, “to feel so sorry about my going 
away. I shall miss you so much.” 

A look of radiance lit up the girl’s face 
athis last words. That he, the handsome, 
well-bred man of the world, should really 
say he should miss her ! 

“T am so glad,” she said simply, and 
even he, hardened as he was, felt a pang 
of compunction for so basely deceiving 
her. 

* Well, you won’t forget all about me, 
will you, Celia?” he said, in matter-of- 
fact tones. He intended it to end their 
love-making, but he could have said 
nothing more calculated to keep alive 
the flame he had kindled. 

Celia clasped her hands together, looked 
at him with her whole soul in her eyes, 
and said solemnly, “I could never forget 
you.. Wherever you go, or whatever you 
do, I shall always be thinking of you, and 
—and—loving you. Promise me, do 
promise me,’that if ever you are in any 
trouble—of any kind—you will let me 
know, and I will help you.” 

““My dear little girl,’ said Dawson, 
looking at her in surprise, for she was for 
the moment completely transformed from 
the rough, uncouth, over-grown girl, into 
a dignified woman who commanded 
respect. ‘What could you possibly do 
to help me, even if I were in trouble ?” 

“More, perhaps, than you think,” she 
answered, looking uneasily round. “If 
—if ever you got out with him—and 
a great many do after they have been 
here a few times—and he is on your 
track, let me know, that’s all, and I'll put 
him on a false scent. I’ve put him ona 
good many true scents afore now, I can 
tell you.” 

There was a little note of malicious 
triumph in her voice, which perhaps did 
more to convince Dawson of the value of 
her friendship than anything else. 

After all, there may come a time—and 
he shuddered to think of it—when Jenner 
would be “ on his track,” as Celia put it, 
and he would be only too thankful to have 
a friend to put him on the wrong scent. 

“You are a good little thing, Celia,” 
he said impulsively, ‘‘and I am awfully 
fond of you. I promise you if ever I am 
in trouble, I will let you know.” 
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“And I promise you,” said Celia, “ that 
if ever I hear of any danger coming to you, 
I will let you know. Tell me where you 
live.” 

Dawson hesitated. The girl waited a 
moment, and then gave a satirical little 
laugh. 

“ As if I didn’t know,” she said scorn- 
fully. “You live at 914, Montague 
Mansions, Mayfair.” 

** Who told you?” 

“I didn’t wait to be told. 
out.” 

Dawson wondered if she knew of his 
contemplated marriage, but judged from 
her manner towards him that she was as 
yet perfectly unconscious of that coming 
event. 

“You are quite right,” he said, “I do 
live at 914, Montague Mansions, but as I 
am always moving about, I have all my 
letters, etc., addressed to the club.” 

And taking out a small case, he gave 
her one of his cards. Celia took the small 
piece of cardboard reverently, and read it 
slowly. 

“Do all the swells have cards?” she 
asked, turning it round, and looking at it 
curiously. 

There was no time for an answer. A 
sound of scraping boots outside, and 
Jenner appeared, bearing a foaming jug 
of beer. 

* * * * 

It was twelve o’clock the same evening, 
and Captain Grimsby, alias Dawson, 
was stretched on a comfortable sofa 
in a luxuriously furnished bedroom, 
thoroughly considering his prospects, and 
manfully nerving himself for his daring 
exploit on the morrow. 

“Pah!” he muttered, in a tone of 
disgust, “how I hate the man, with his 
vulgar assurance and low talk. Celia’s 
a nice little girl, though. I must keep 
in with her, as she may be useful to me 
some time or other. She little thinks 
what I am going to do to-morrow. She 
is sure I am one of the good ones, she 
told me one day, not like ‘the others.’ 
Well, she is right. I am not like ‘the 
others,’ ” and added, with a derisive smile, 
“T am one of the good ones,” 

And Celia? Celia meantime was in 
her bedroom, holding a tiay bit of card- 


I found 


Celia nestled a little closer to him. 


board to her lips, and wondering if any- 
one had ever been so happy before. 

“He told me he was very fond of me, 
and asked me not to forget him,” she 
repeated to herself, over and over again. 
* Good lor’, I wonder what Jack would 
say if he knowed a regular long Swell 
was in love with me. He’d cut up jolly 
rough, | know; but I ain’t going to 
marry no grocer if I can be a real 
lady.” 

She took the guttering candle which 
was stuck in an old bottle, and looked 
at herself critically in the glass. Then 
she considered a moment. 

“Wonder what’s up to morrow night. 
Uncle says he shall be out all night, 
starting about half-past eleven, so as he 
don’t think fit to tell me what's going on, 
I shall just lock up the house, and follow 
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him and find out, same as I’ve done 
before.” 

And Jenner, downstairs on his hard 
bed, was chuckling to himself, as he 
thought how wise he was not to let Celia 
know anything about an affair which was 
so Critical. 

“Never tell a woman no more than 
you're obliged,” he muttered. “ Celia’s 
very useful, but it don’t do to let her 
know too much.” 


II. 


INNER was just over. The ladies 
had languidly departed upstairs to 
the drawing-room, and the men 

were settling themselves comfortably for 
a few good stories. 

“ Magnificent diamonds those are of 
Lady Binckes,” remarked a young subal- 
tern, who was not blessed with a super- 
fluous amount of this world’s goods. 

“Yes,” drawled another man. 
* Shouldn’t mind having the value of 
them. They are of the first water, I 
believe, and the shape of the stones is 
quite unique.” 


“I should be nervous about keeping 
those things in the house,” said a keen- 
looking man on the opposite side of the 


table, who 
lawyer. 

“Why, of course, Grierson, Lady 
Binckes always keeps them at her bankers’, 
except on rare occasions like this. They 
are to go back to the bank the first thing 
to-morrow morning, and won’t appear 
again until the wedding.” 

“ How do you know all that?” asked 
the subaltern, with interest. 

“Told me so herself,” was the answer. 
“Some more wine, Grimsby ?” 

“Thanks,” said Grimsby, helping him- 
self. If the diamonds were to go to the 
bank to-morrow morning, to night was 
his only chance. What if something 
happened which made it impossible to 
get them to-night? The very thought 
made him feel giddy and sick. The 
fifty pounds which Jenner had given him 
last night were already nearly gone, for 
weddings are expensive things, and the 
modern tradesman is cautious about 
giving credit, except to well-known 
customers. 


looked what he was—a 


“Talking about diamonds,” said George 
Grierson, quietly, “I remember a case I 
had once, a very curious case indeed. A 
man was brought up charged with steal- 
ing a diamond ring, worth, I believe, 
about fifty pounds. He was an old clothes 
dealer, and had been hovering about just 
outside a house where a reception was 
taking place. He was afterwards seen 
going down the area of the house, but no 
one noticed him come up again. On 
arriving home after the reception one of 
the ladies missed a ring. 

“ There had been a great crush in get- 
ting away, and it was with difficulty she 
could get her cloak. She must. have 
dropped the ring then, she concluded. A 
servant was at once sent back to make 
enquiries, and a most thorough search 
was made, but without any success. The 
next day advertisements were put in all 
the papers, giving a full description of it, 
and offering a liberal reward to anyone 
who would return it to the owner. But 
nothing was heard, so the matter was 
finally left in the hands of the police. 

“About a year afterwards a policeman 
appeared at the girl’s house—she was 
married then—with the ring, which she 
at once identified by a little mark on the 
side which had been caused by its being 
one day accidentally trodden upon. The 
policeman told her he had discovered it 
in the possession of an old clothes dealer, 
who declared he had found it in an old 
dress-coat which he had bought some 
time before. He had put the coat on one 
side for the time, but on taking it out, he 
found in one of the pockets a lady’s long 
white mousquetaire glove, and inside one 
of the fingers of the glove a diamond 
ring. She must have drawn it off with 
her glove, and in the hurry and bustle of 
getting her cloak, have dropped both. 
This was the clothes dealer’s version, but 
of course he was not believed. When 
asked to produce the glove he said he 
had lost it, which in itself looked sus- 
picious, and when one or two .people 
came forward saying they had seen him 
outside the house in which the reception 
was held, and finally go down the area, 
he was taken into custody charged with 
stealing the ring. 

“On the day of the trial things looked 
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very black indeed against him. The only 
way to throw fresh light on the case was, in 
my opinion, to find the owner of the coat. 
The lady herself had no recollection of 
ever having missed a glove, and knew no 
one who would be likely to keep it as a 
souvenir. She was engaged to be married 
at the time, and her fiancé had been with 
her. The clothes dealer stuck to his first 
statement through thick and thin. He 
accounted for his presence outside the 
house by saying he had been passing, and 
seeing a lot of people, he had stopped for 
a few minutes to look on like the rest. 
Then, always having an eye to business, 
he had gone down the area to tell the 
servants he gave the best price in the 
trade for left-off garments of any descrip- 
tion, etc. Asked whether it was not an 
unusual thing for men of his class to go 
round to houses at that time of night, he 
admitted it was, but said that he had 
often done a good stroke of business in 
that way and had, as a matter of fact, 
bought the coat from a man who had 
been staying in that very house. He was 
a valet, so had a perfect right to sell his 
master’s belongings. 

At this stage of the proceedings a tall, 
military -looking man got into the wit- 
ness-box and stated he was the original 
owner of the coat. About.a year ago he 
had been present, at the reception spoken 
of; had, indeed, been staying in the 
house. He had at that time a valet in 
his service called Park—John Park. 
He was a good servant in some respects, 
but untruthful and dishonest, and he 
discharged him on that account. The 
coat in question he had worn on that 
particular evening, and it was almost a 
new one; he had been angry with Park 
for getting rid of it shortly afterwards, 
without even asking permission. He 
remembered perfectly well picking up a 
lady’s glove and, as he knew the lady 
personally, putting it in his pocket, 
intending to return it to her when he 
next saw her. Her initials were on the 
glove,‘A. T. D.’ He had no idea there 
was a ring inside, and had forgotten the 
incident until he saw the case in the 
papers. So the man was cleared, and 
the ring restored to its rightful owner. 
Curious case, wasn’t it?” 


71 


He finished as he had begun, quietly 
and mechanically, and with no expression 
whatever on his face, except the light in 
his eyes, which was bright and keen as 
ever. 

“ What a jolly sell for the valet,” said 
Kenton, the young subaltern. ‘“ Fancy 
selling a diamond ring for the price of an 
old coat. By Jove! I wish I'd been 
that valet, I'd have made a good thing 
out of it.” 


George Grierson. 


Grierson looked at the bright, boyish 
face, and then remarked, “I don’t think 
you would wish to be that valet long. 


He is now ‘wanted’ for several little 
affairs, the chief one being forgery. I 
heard the other day he was in London 
somewhere, but we haven't caught him 
yet. He is in league with a man called 
Jenner, one of the greatest blackguards 
on the face of the earth. But we shall 
catch him yet. It only wants patience.” 
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Captain George Grimsby, who had 
grown curiously white during the latter 
part of Grierson’s remarks, lifted his 
wineglass to his lips with a trembling 
hand, and drained it to the very dregs. 

“How long ago was this?” asked 
Kenton. 

“Three years.” 

“And you’ve been looking for that 
valet ever since ?” 

Grierson paused a moment, and then 
said, “‘ We’ve been looking for him much 
longer than that. He has various trades 
or professions.” 

“T only wish I'd got a chance of get- 
ting a few diamonds, or something to 
turn into cash,” went on Kenton in his 
careless, flippant way. 

“How many would you like?” asked 
one of his brother officers, with a glance 
at the other men. “Seven?” 

There was a general laugh, which 
Kenton seemed to enjoy as much as 
anyone, although his colour deepened. 

When he had first been gazetted he 
had, unfortunately, confided in one or 
two of the officers the curious fact that 
he was the seventh son of a seventh son, 
who was descended from Henry VII. 
This was quite enough. 

After that, every available history book 
was hunted up, and anything found 
relating to the first Tudor king was 
diligently pointed out to him. Also any 
curious facts or incidents connected with 
the seventh son were taken note of and 
carefully revised for his edification. He 
had happened to be gazetted on the 
seventh of the month, which was also 
made the most of, and when it acci- 
dentally leaked out that he had seven 
sisters, the joke reached its climax. 

He “cut up rough,” as the saying is, 
after a time, and was then gently 
reminded that he should not only forgive 
once, but seventy times seven. Finally 
he was called “ Septimus,” a name which 
clung to him like a limpet to a rock. 
His easy, débonaiy manner, his customary 
good temper, and his wonderful power 
of being able to adapt himself to any 
person or circumstances, had already 
made him one of the favourites of the 
regiment. 

George Grierson waited till the laugh 


had subsided, and then gravely said, 
* Don’t make rash and foolish remarks, 
young man.” 

Grimsby had by this time recovered 
his self-possession. Although still very 
pale and trembling, he looked quietly at 
Grierson, and said, helping himself to 
some grapes, “ Why not keep a look-out 
at all the ports?” 

“ A look-out is being kept in all direc- 
tions.” 


IV. 


HEN the gentlemen, having finished 
W their wine and stories, joined the 
ladies in the drawing-room, 
George Grimsby made his way to a 
pretty, graceful girl, who was leaning 
back in an easy chair fanning herself 
idly with a magnificent featherfan. She 
had the appearance of being enveloped 
in a foamy, filmy, white cloud, from 
which her neck and shoulders gleamed 
forth, rivalling the whiteness of her 
dress. 

Her eyes had been drooping sleepily 
and wearily just before the entrance of 
the men, but now a bright, happy expres- 
sion came into them, making them shine 
like stars, as she turned to meet Grimsby 
with a little smile. 

“What a time you have been,” she 
whispered as he seated himself by her 
side. “It has been so prosy up here. 
Committee meetings, mothers’ meetings, 
Home Rule, the Education Bill, and so 
on. What have you been talking about 
downstairs ?” 

“Oh, all sorts of things. 
about stealing diamonds.” 

He would fain have not mentioned the 
subject at all; but, knowing that one or 
the other would be almost sure to do so, 
thought it better to put a bold face on 
the matter. The girl put one of her 
small gloved hands up to her neck, where 
her own diamonds flashed and sparkled. 

“Don’t steal mine,”’ she said laugh- 
ingly, “that’s all.” 

“No,” he answered quietly, with a 
tender look in his eyes. “ It isn’t worth 
while stealing themy when the owner will 
so soon belong to me.” 

A wave of crimson swept over the girl’s 
face and neck as her eyes drooped beneath 


Chiefly 
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his, and the fan waved a little 
quickly. 

“T feel sometimes,” he went on in a 
soft undertone, “as if the ninth will 
never come.” 

“You silly boy,” laughed Doris, “ when 
it is the second to-day; it will come 
quite soon enough.” 

Which it certainly did for Captain 
George Grimsby. 

“After all,” Doris went on thought- 
fully, “now the time is getting so short 
I am beginning to feel very unhappy 
about leaving auntie.” 

“ Unhappy ! ” exclaimed Grimsby, knit- 
ting his brows together, and frowning a 
little. 

“Yes,” she answered, looking at him 
with a little yearning look, in which 
there was a trace of sadness. ‘“ You see, 
she will be so lonely when I am gone, and 
in many ways she has been kind. The 
last day or two she has been quite gentle 
for her, and although she said she should 
be so thankful to see the last of me, I 
begin to think now she did not really 
mean it.” 

“She meant it right enough,” said 
Grimsby, who did not at all relish this 
mood of his fiancée. Had it not been 
that her aunt and guardian was peevish 
and ill-tempered and made her life a 
burden and misery, he would never have 
been able to gain her affections as 
he had. The old lady who, unnatural 
though it may appear, was only too glad 
to get rid of her brother’s child, for 
some inexplicable reason Doris irritated. 
Luckily for Doris, she had plenty of 
money of her own, or her life would have 
been unbearable, though, in all pro- 
bability, under those circumstances, she 
would not have lived with old Miss 
Sealing atall. As it was, being an orphan, 
with only one relative, and better still, 
being of age, she was fair game for an 
adventurer like George Grimsby, alias 
William Dawson, etc. 

“ Auntie says she doesn’t think she 
will be able to come to the wedding, 
so in that case I wish now we had 
made arrangements for a quieter affair 
altogether.” 

“I wish to heaven we had,” said 
Grimsby earnestly. “You don’t know, 


more 


Doris, how I hate show or display of any 
kind.” 

Doris looked at him in surprise. “ Why, 
George,” she said, “it was your wish, 
quite as much as mine, that we should be 
married at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. 
And—why — don’t you remember, you 
said you shouldn’t feel really married 
unless you had a stylish wedding ?” 

“T so hate being stared at and criticised 
by a lot of vulgar people,” he went on 
discontentedly. 

“Oh, but that’s one of the chief 
pleasures,” said Doris in her simple, out- 
spoken way. “What is the good of 
having a white satin gown, made by 
Dournand herself, and trimmed with 
real Honiton—the most lovely Honiton, 
George, worth—oh, I forget how much, 
but it belonged to my dear, sweet mother 
—a tiny row of orange blossoms all round 
the skirt, and the front most exquisitely 
embroidered in silver. Doesn't that 
sound like a perfect dream ?” 

“It certainly sounds very nice,” ad- 
mitted Grimsby, wondering mentally 
how much the Honiton was really worth. 
“The bridesmaids will be in pink, won't 
they?” 

“Yes; oh, the most delicate, softest 
shade of pink; we had to get it from 
Paris. There will be six bridesmaids, 
and I have chosen them chiefly because 
they are all just a little shorter than I am, 
as, you know, the bride should never be 
dwarfed by her bridesmaids. Then they 
are to have pink and white flowers for 
their bouquets, with long trails of pink 
ribbons ; won’t they look lovely ?” 

“ Lovely,” assented Grimsby, who had 
already heard it quite a dozen times, but 
who-knew when Doris was once started 
on this subject she would go on to the 
end. 

“Then there are the two little pages 
to carry my train,” continued Doris, in 
blissful unconsciousness that this frivolous 
talk was just then maddening to Grimsby, 
whose thoughts were very differently 
occupied indeed. ‘ They will be in white 
from head to foot, shoes and all. Coats, 
waistcoats, and knee-breeches in white 
satin, with deep ruffles of white lace at 
the throat and wrists, and sweet little 
hats of the beefeater shape. Really,” 
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said Doris reflectively, “the bridegroom 
is very little noticed at a wedding—very 
little indeed.” 

“And yet the wedding couldn’t very 
well take place without him,” remarked 
Grimsby dryly. He couldn’t help wonder- 
ing what they would all do if by some 
chance or other he should be prevented 
attending that solemn function. 

“T can hardly realise,” whispered Doris 
shyly, behind her fan, “that in another 
week I shall be actually married, that I 
shall be—your wife. Oh,” with a little 
happy sigh, “I am a lucky girl. Do 
you know, that I always prayed that if 
ever I married I might marry a good 
man.” 

All the other guests were crowding 
round the piano, so that they were, vir- 
tually speaking, alone. Did no pang of 
contrition touch his heart at this laying 
bare of a young girl’s pure and spotless 
fancy? At the thought of the cruel 
deception he was practising upon her, 
which would, should circumstances per- 
mit, probably ruin her whole life, taking 
away honour, good name, and happiness, 
leaving only in their places wrecked faith, 
blighted hopes, bitter humiliating shame, 
and a broken heart? No, not one. It 
struck him as curious, however, that two 
women, both in such totally different 
stations of life, should have told him 
within a couple of days that he was a 
good man. So much for appearances. 

There was a sudden hush, and then a 
perfect tenor voice began Tosti’s exquisite 
song, ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

“ How lovely!” said Doris, with a little 
sigh of satisfaction when the last notes 
had died away. 

“ Lovely,” repeated Grimsby vaguely, 
for he was straining his ears in a very 
agony to catch what Lady Binckes was 
saying to George Grierson, who seemed 
to be going. 

. it is only a small room, if you 
wouldn’t mind that, just between Captain 
Grimsby’s and Kenton’s, but it can be 
got ready in five minutes. Do stay, Mr. 
Grierson. I know you must be very 
tired.” 

George Grimsby put one hand up to his 
mouth, and ground his teeth with rage 
and mortification. Good God ! was every- 


thing against him ? to-night he wondered 
savagely. With that man in the house 
he would hardly dare 

The quiet even tones of Grierson’s 
voice stopped his soliloquies. Would he 
stay, or would he, after all, go? 

“Thank you very much,” he was say- 
ing; “I am rather tired, so if you would 
not mind my leaving rather early in the 
morning. ™ 

“ Not at all, not at all,” answered Lady 
Binckes in her kindly genial tones. “ And 
if you should want anything in the night 
you must knock up Captain Grimsby, 
whose room is only separated from yours 
by folding doors.” 

“I must go, too,” said Doris, getting 
up. “Ican see Mrs. Denham making the 
most frantic signs to me.” 

Captain George Grimsby saw his fiancée 
into her carriage, said “‘ good-bye” to her, 
and came upstairs again as if ina dream ; 
for over and over again, with relentless 
persistence, the words of Lady Binckes 
seemed to beat themselves into his fevered 
brain: “ whose room is only separated 
from yours by folding doors,” 


V. 

“ A SifIcare. I shall go to bed when 
I like. I ain’t a child no longer, 
and ain’t going to be ordered 

about.” 

The words came from Celia, who was 
standing in front of Jenner, her arms 
akimbo, her head held up, her eyes 
flashing angrily, and her whole attitude 
betokening scorn and defiance—very dif- 
ferent from the Celia of the night before 
when she had been talking to William 
Dawson. Jenner, his villainous-looking 
face looking more villainous still with the 
scowl of anger on it, gazed at her in 
silence for a moment, and then said 
slowly and significantly, “You will do 
exactly what I tell you, my lady, or I'll 
see the reason why. Go to bed.” And 
he pointed to the door, which opened on 
to a ladder-like contrivance called a 
“ staircase.” 

Not a single muscle of the girl moved 
as she returned his gaze with interest, and 
retorted more defiantly than before, “1 
won't.” 

Jenner took a step forward, while his 
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mouth tightened, and an evil look came 
into his small ferret-like eyes, giving him 
a perfectly fiendish expression. He raised 
his hand, and with one blow felled her to 
the ground. He was sorry the moment 
he had done it, not because of the cruelty, 
but because Celia was useful to him, and 
was apt to be very obstinate and unfor- 
giving when offended, and he might need 
her help soon. For a moment the girl 


let’s have no more bother to-night.” And 
he lifted her and put her in a chair; but 
poor Celia, putting her arms on the table, 
and dropping upon them her tired and 
weary head, now throbbing most pain- 
fully, sobbed in a helpless, heartbroken 
way that made even Jenner uncomfortable. 

“ Oh, I wish I was dead! I wish Iwas 
dead!” she wailed pitifully, her slight 
frame quivering from head to foot with 
the violence of her sobs. 

“Now, don’t carry on, 
Celia,” repeated Jenner 
again, proceeding to give 
her the one comfort he 
always took when requir- 
ing a “little pick-up,” as 
he called it, namely, some 
brandy. “Drink a drop 
of this, an’ you'll be all 
right.” 


\\\ 


Be girl roused herself, 


With one blow he felled her to the ground. 


seemed stunned; then, raising herself 
into a sitting posture, gazed about her 
with a bewildered look, and finally burst 
into a passionate fit of crying. 

“Oh, you brute! you brute!” she 
sobbed angrily. “I will never doa thing 
more for you as long as I live.” 

“Now, you’ve no call to carry on like 
that, Celia,” said Jenner. “You aggra- 
vated me to it, you know you did. I 
didn’t mean to go so far as that, but 
you got me on to it. Get up, and don’t 


looked at the brandy, and shook her 
head. “I don’t want it; I don’t want 
anything,” she said miserably. 

“’Ave a cup of tea, then,” suggested 
Jenner, who, for some reason or other, 
seemed keenly anxious to make it up 
again. 

But Celia shook her head again, and 
relapsed into her former attitude. 

Jenner, however, stirred up the fire, 
made a cup of tea, and when he had 
poured it out, patted her on the back, and 
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said in a reassuring way, “ Now, then, 
Celia, drink this, and don’t go aggravat- 
ing me another time. And stay up if you 
like, only it’s a waste of light and firing.”’ 

But Celia was too weary now both in 
body and spirit to have any further wish 
in the matter, and only longed to lay her 
aching head down somewhere and rest. 
“I don’t want to stay up,” she said list- 
lessly ; and Jenner, taking it as another 
instance of the contrariness of women, 
said no more. The girl drank the tea, 
for she was really thankful for it, and it 
revived her considerably. 

“That's right,” said Jenner cheerfully. 
“You'll be all right presently, and now I 
must be off. Lock upall the doors, Celia, 
and don’t open them while I’m out for 
love or money.” 

And putting himself with some difficulty 
into his overcoat, since his arms would 
persist in getting inside the lining, and 
swathing his throat and lower part of his 
face in a dirty neckerchief, with a gruff, 
but not unkindly, “ good-night ” to Celia, 
he took his departure. 

As soon as he had gone Celia got up, 
and locked and barred the door after him ; 
and, drawing the hard and uncomfortable 
chair up to the fire, sank wearily into it. 
Her head ached horribly, and she had a 
curious pain in her chest from the effects 
of Jenner’s blow. 

Ah! she wondered what William 
Dawson would think or say if he only 
knew how Jenner treated her sometimes. 
How shocked and horrified he would be. 
For gentlemen, she had heard, thought it 
a dreadful thing fora woman to be struck 
at all. She had often seen ladies going to 
evening parties, and watched them being 
helped out of their carriages most care- 
fully by gentlemen, who seemed afraid a 
breath of air should come near them. 
How she wished she had been born a 
lady. 

She hated and loathed her life as it was 
at present, with its constant daily round 
of dirty work and drudgery and incessant 
rows. She tried to imagine what it must 
feel like to have nothing to do but to 
recline gracefully upon a couch in a soft 
becoming dress, reading novels—this being 
the typical lady in all the novelettes ; and, 


best of all, having sqgmeone, gentle and 


tender, to be always kind and good to 
her. Ah, it must feel like heaven itself. 
Then, with a pang of regret and a vague 
dissatisfied longing, she remembered how 
coarse and common she was, and how 
utterly useless and foolish it was for her 
even to dream of anything more refined 
than her present life, forgetting, or rather 
not knowing, in her ignorance, that the 
very sense of deficiency is a proof of 
capability. As she looked round the 
untidy, comfortless room, her very soul 
sickened at the thought of having to 
pass her whole life like this—unless she 
married. 

And whom could she marry? Or, 
rather, who would marry her? Only 
some man like Jack March, who kept a 
tiny grocer’s shop, and where her life 
would be very much the same as it was 
here, except that she would be the 
mistress, whereas now she was only a 
sort of servant. She did not even know 
her real name. Jenner had always told 
her he was her uncle, but who her parents 
were she had never known. As longago 
as she could remember she had been told 
her name was Celia Jenner, that James 
Jenner was her uncle, and that he simply 
kept her out of charity. 

As long ago as s'e could remember, 
too, William Dawson had paid them 
occasional visits, sometimes wearing 
under a shabby overcoat (which he 
always donned when coming to see them) 
good well-made clothes and immacu- 
late collars and cuffs, and another time 
in shabby, threadbare garments, but in 
either case with the same air of aristo- 
cratic breeding and haughty indifference. 
Suppose —suppose—that one day he 
should really marry her. It would not 
be the first time by any means that a 
gentleman had married a poor girl. The 
very thought made her heart beat wildly, 
and her pulse throb and quiver, while she 
began mechanically to weave brilliant 
castles in the air, in which she and Daw- 
son were the principal figures. She was 
suddenly recalled to the present by a low, 
stealthy knocking at the door, and a 
voice, which seemed to come from the 
keyhole, whispering, “‘ Celia, Celia.” 

In an instant she had blown the candle 
out, and remained perfectly motionless, 














until the low knocking had been repeated 
three or four times. Then some little 
characteristic of the voice told her who 
it was. It was Jack March, who had 
often taken the opportunity before now 
of seeing her when Jenner was out. As 
a rule, Celia had always been glad to see 
him, for from a child she had told all her 
troubles to Jack, who had been ever ready 
with sympathy and comfort, but to-night 
she did not want to see him, and, un- 
reasonable though it was, felt cross with 
him for coming. 

“What is it?” she whispered back 
irritably. 

“Celia,” answered the voice through 
the keyhole, “ I’ve got something stunning 
to tell you. Open the door quick, ‘cause 
there’s a bobby just coming, and I shall 
have to be off.” 


VI. 


URIOSITY, mingled with fear that 
Jack would be seen by the police- 
man, who would be sure to tell 

Jenner in the morning, carried the day, 
and Celia opened the door noiselessly and 
quickly, and as quickly closed it again. 
Both kept perfectly still until the measured 
tread of the policeman passed the door, 
and died away in the distance. 

Then Celia moved. 

“Wait till I get a light,” she said, 
groping about for the matches. Having 
found them, she struck one and lit the 
candle, revealing to Jack a tear-stained 
face and swollen heavy eyes. 

“Why, Celia!” he exclaimed, “ you’ve 
been crying. What's the row?” 

“Nothing’s the row,” answered Celia, 
crossly, for her nerves were unstrung, and 
Jack jarred on her to-night. 

“ Has—has the governor been going on 
at you again ?” asked Jack gently, looking 
at her with infinite compassion. 

The kind tone was too much for Celia. 
Her eyes filled with tears again, and her 
mouth quivered painfully. A frown 


gathered on Jack March’s face, and an 
angry revengeful light came into his eyes. 

“The brutal coward!” he muttered 
between his clenched teeth, while his 
hands clasped and unclasped convulsively. 
“Tell me all about it, Celia,” he said in 
another tone. 


“ Tell meall about every- 
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thing,” and his arm went protectingly 
round her, while with the other hand he 
put back the stray locks of hair gently 
and caressingly as a woman. 

“Uncle wanted me to go to bed, and I 
wouldn’t. I s’pose I aggravated him. 
He says I did, and then—and then—he 
knocked me down.” 

Jack swore under his breath, and drew 
the girl a little closer to him. “ Never 
mind,” he said consolingly, “ he won't live 
for ever, and I’ve got something prime to 
tell you, Celia; what do you think it is?” 

“| don’t know,” she answered, without 
much interest. 

“Why, I’ve had a matter of twenty 
pounds left to me,” went on Jack, his 
plain honest face lighting up with pleasure 
at the very thought of it. “An old aunt 
as I’ve never seen went and left me twenty 
pounds. Wasn't it good of her?” 

“Whatever'll you do with it all?” 
asked Celia. 

“ What will Ido with it?” he repeated, 
looking into her eyes with a world of 
meaning. “I know what I'll do. But 
whoever would ha’ thought of all that 
happening to me since I saw you last?” 

“Something’s happened to me, too,” 
said Celia, thoughtfully longing, woman- 
like, to tell it all to somebody, and to 
whom better than Jack, who was just 
like a brother to her? 

“ What?” asked Jack, who it must be 
said, evinced very much more interest in 
her news than she had in his. 

“ Well,” said Celia, with more anima- 
tion than she had as yet shown, “ first of 
all—but you won’t tell anybody ?” 

“Of course not,” was the answer; 
“not likely.” 

“Well, I’ve got a swell who's in love 
with me. A real long swell.” 

“ The devil he is!” was Jack’s polite 
rejoinder, and he drew back from her 
suddenly. 

“Well,” said Celia again, who felt a 
little hurt at having her news received in 
this fashion, “ why shouldn’t a swell be 
in love with me?” And she looked at 
him with a little defiant air, which 
would have been comic to anyone else. 
But there was nothing comic in it to 
Jack March. His face was as white as 
death, while his eyes had a pained look 
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in them—a foreshadowing of trouble in 
the future. 

“Who is this swell? And how do you 
know he is in love with you?” he asked 
with a strange quietness in his voice. 

“I’m going to keep his name a secret, 
and I know he’s in love with me, because 
he told me so, and asked me not to forget 
him.” 

A curious expression passed over Jack’s 
face; all the brightness had suddenly 
gone out of it, leaving in its place a grey, 
drawn look. 

“ Did—did he kiss you, Celia?’’ he 
asked in the same tone as before, and he 
looked at her with a yearning look, as 
though beseeching her not to confirm 
his worst fears. 

Celia crimsoned to the very roots of 
her hair. “Yes,” she answered shyly 
and nervously, for Jack made her uncom- 
fortable looking at her like that. “ Yes, 
he did kiss me.” 

“Hang him!” burst out Jack furiously, 
bringing his clenched fist down on the 
table with such force that the cup and 
saucer rattled again, while the candle- 


stick staggered, half-tipped over, and 
finally recovered itself with an effort. 
“What the devil does he want sneaking 


round here for? Only let me catch him, 
that’s all.” And there was so much 
concentrated passion in his voice that 
Celia drew back hastily. 

“I don’t see you’ve any call to get in 
such a rage,” she retorted angrily. 
“He’s got as much right to kiss me as 
you have. And if you’re going to kick 
up a row you'd better get along home. 
I don’t want no more rows to-night.” 

And she sighed wearily. It did seem 
rather hard, just when she wanted a little 
sympathy and comfort, for Jack to go on 
like that. She had a vague idea he 
wouldn’t like it when she told him, but 
she had been totally unprepared for such 
extreme anger. Perhaps she did not 
realise all it had meant to Jack. s 

As for Jack, he felt a pang of remorse 
at Celia’s last words. In his own 
anguish and misery he had forgotten all 
Celia had already been through that 
evening. 

“TI am a brute,” he muttered repent- 
antly, “but oh, Celia” (beseechingly), 


“don’t believe anything a swell tells 
you. He’safter no good. A gentleman 
born and bred don’t have nothing to say 
to poor girls, unless he’s a bit of a black- 
guard, and it stands to reason he'll never 
marry you.” 

“Why not ?” asked Celia. 

“Why not?” repeated Jack, “ Why, 
o’ course he’d like to have somebody 
what would know the ins and outs of 
gentry life, and not want to be told how 
to do this and how to do that. I have 
been told,” he went on in a confidential 
voice and a wise shake of the head, “ by 
a friend of mine, who is a footman his- 
self, as some of the gentry is mighty 
particular about little things. Why, they 
don’t even eat a bit of plain bread and 
cheese as we do. They gets a bit of 
cheese, nips off a little bit with a knife, 
lays it carefully on the edge of the bread 
with the knife, and then bites it off. As 
if it ain’t as easy and comfortable again 
to take a bit of bread and cheese in your 
hand and eat it in a proper manner. 
Why, they even have a different way of 
eating each sort of cheese. Jackson told 
me that one kind—a ‘common bear,’ I 
think he called it—is always cut in little 
wedges something like cake, being round ; 
and another is cut as thin as thin, which, 
being holey as well, can’t be satisfying, 
to say the least of it, and another kind is 
scooped out in little hunks, and Jackson 
says they use a real silver scoop, but 
whether that is true or not I can’t say. 
But if there is all that fuss about cheese, 
Celia, only think what the other things 
must be.” 

“Yes,” answered Celia, but her 
thoughts were far away, away with a 
dark, handsome face—a face that wore 
a smile for her, and seemed to be draw- 
ing her in spite of herself—where ? 

Jack had gone on mechanically, think- 
ing to draw Celia’s attention from herself, 
but there was a dull, heavy pain at his 
heart, for that confession of Celia’s had 
shattered all the bright and brilliant 
hopes which he had been building up for 
long, tedious years. He had come there 
to-night with the intention of asking her 
to share his home and money—to be his 
wife ; had come there on light, gladsome 
steps, full of loving speeches and tender 
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pleadings, and now the words died on his 
lips, and his, golden dreams vanished 
like smoke in the air. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. Celia 
had told hima “ swell’ was in love with 
her; she hadsaid nothing about her own 
feelings in the matter. Perhaps, after 
all, he had been making his own misery, 
and she did not care for that other fellow. 
Hope sprang up radiantly once more. 

“Celia,” he said, “ you say this man’s 
in love with you, but you—you don’t 
care for him?” He held his very breath, 
so anxious was he not to miss a single 


word of her answer, f6r to him it meant 
so much. ‘“ You don’t care for him, 
Celia?” he repeated, a ring of bitter 
pain in his voice, for Celia’s head had 
dropped, and a tender little half-smile 
had crept round her mouth. 

Suddenly she lifted her head and 
looked at him, a happy light in her eyes, 
a radiance in every feature. “ Care for 


“You don't care for him, Celia?” he asked. 
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him!” she said, “I care for him so much 
thatI only seem to be half alive when he 
isn’t here. Everything seems dull and 
cold and—and—wretched. I love the 
very ground he walks upon. Everything 
that he touches in this house I kiss when he 
is gone, every word he says to me I keep 
carefully, and repeat it over and over 
again to myself until I know it by heart. 
I bless the very day I first saw him, and 
if I could do him any good by dying for 
him I would do it.” 

Jack March said nothing, only looked 
at herin a dull, stupid way; but for him 
the bitterness of death was passed, and 
he felt numbed and cold. 

He passed one hand over his forehead 
wearily; then held the other out to 
Celia. 

“ Good-night, Celia,” he said quietly ; 
“TI shall be seeing you again soon, I dare- 
say, and,” taking a small, heavy packet 
out of his coat, “I will give this to you 
to take care of for me; I sha’n’t want it 
now. Good-night, and God bless you.” 


“ Jack! Jack!” the girl cried, frightened 


at the look of despair on his face, 
frightened at she knew not what. “ Why 
do you look like that? What have I 
done? Oh, what have I done?” 

“You have done nothing,” he said; 
“it is someone else who has done it. Go 
to bed, Celia. You are looking tired, 
and want rest. Once more, good-night, 
and God bless you! ” 

And, bending his head, he kissed her 
solemnly, reverently, like one taking 
leave of the dead, and murmuring under 
his breath “ For the last time,” passed out 
into the night. 


VIL. 


‘“ EAVE the door open between, old 
man, and we shall be able to have 
a little chat whilst reclining on 
our downy couches, otherwise spring 
mattresses, not to speak of getting a little 
more air.” The speaker was Marcus 
Kenton, who, after a smart tap at the 
folding doors already mentioned, had 
opened them, and putting his head into 
Grimsby’s room, revealed himself in a 
most interesting state of déshabille. 
On hearing that George Grierson was 
going to stay the night and sleep in the 


small room leading out of Grimsby’s, 
Kenton, with his usual good nature, had 
immediately offered to change rooms, 
saying he could bundle his things from 
one room to another in no time, and 
preferred a small room, being accustomed 
to it in barracks. So Lady Binckes had 
smilingly thanked him, and the change 
had taken place. To George Grimsby, 
however, it was a choice of evils, and on 
Kenton’s sudden appearance through the 
folding doors he began to think he would 
have preferred Grierson for a neighbour, 
who, much as he dreaded him, would 
most certainly not have entered his room 
in this unceremonious fashion. However, 
he put a good face on the matter, and 
answered pleasantly : 

“All right. But I’m so confoundedly 
sleepy, I don’t suppose I shall talk 
much.” 

“Oh, I'll do all the talking,” was 
Kenton’s accommodating reply. “I’m 
not a bit sleepy, but you wait till I am— 
wild horses won’t wake me once I’m off. 
Aren’t you going to undress?” 

“Presently. I’ve got some writing ‘to 
do before I go to bed.” 

*‘ Love letters?” queried Kenton, with 
a sly look. “Awful bore love letters 
must be. That’s the worst of getting 
engaged—always got to be writing loving 
sorts of notes, and all that kind of thing. 
I knew a chap once—awful good fellow— 
who suddenly got engaged. He was 
never the same afterwards. The only 
thing he thought about was looking out for 
the post and writing letters. I got quite 
sick of it. I'll take good care I don’t get 
engaged yet. I’ve only been in love once 
so far,” he continued, reflectively, speak- 
ing as though his years numbered sixty 
instead of three-and-twenty. “She wasa 
nice girl though, very pretty, too. Good 
eyes, nice teeth, skin, figure, and—er— ” 
vaguely—“ all that kind of thing. She 
wasn’t "— getting a little red—“ she 
wasn't quite what you might call a lady. 
Her father kept some sort of shop, I be- 
lieve, but she was an awfully nice girl. 
Ever had any love affair before this one?” 

“]T may have had one ortwo. All men 
have, I believe, before they finally settle 
down.” 


“TI suppose they have,” said Kenton 
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thoughtfully. “I say, what regiment 
were you in?” he asked suddenly. 

Grimsby crossed his legs, uncrossed 
them and recrossed them again, and then 
said : 

“Regiment? I? 
Own.” 

“The King’s Own,” repeated Kenton. 
“Did you know a man named Weeks? 
Richard Weeks?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“A dark, spry little man, with any 
amount of energy,” continued Kenton, 
unconsciously playing into Grimsby’s 
hands. 

“Yes, I knew him,” Grimsby answered, 
“but not intimately. You see, I was in 
India for some years.” 

“Fancy that!” said Kenton, sitting 
down on the sofa, and evidently prepar- 
ing for no end of pleasant reminiscences. 
“Why, he is my first cousin, you know. 
I'll drop him a line to-morrow, and ask 
him to come up for the day and then you 
can renew his acquaintance.” 

“Thanks,” said Grimsby, who felt he 
could have taken him by the throat and 
shaken the life out of him, as he sat there 
in his easy, nonchalant way. “ But you 
see, just now I shall be so busy, being so 
close to my wedding.” 

“Ah, of course. Yes. Well, I tell you 
what, Grimsby, I'll get him to come up 
for the wedding.” 

George Grimsby felt himself in a hole. 
As a matter of fact, he had never seen 
Richard Weeks in his life—never, indeed, 
ever heard of him until this present 
moment, not having had the privilege of 
being in the King’s Own at all, except 
in his own imagination. Of course, if 
that young fool Kenton persisted in 
having Weeks up to town, or to the 
wedding, the whole thing would be out. 

“T think I would just leave it for the 
present,” he said quietly, “‘ because ”"—in 
a confidential tone and lowering his voice 
—* Miss Bryant told me this evening she 
did not think her aunt would be able to 
come to the wedding, and in that case, 
we should have a very quiet affair indeed. 
But don’t mention this to anyone.” 

“No, oh no, of course not,” answered 
Kenton. “I see; well then, we'll leave 
it, as you say.” 

No. 67. October, 1908. 
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“Thanks, and now I think, if you'll 
excuse me, I'll just write my letters, or I 
shall fall asleep, and in that case they 
won't get done at all.” 

“ Oh, all right,” said Kenton, getting 
up. “I suppose I must retire, too, or I 
sha’n’t be down in time for breakfast 
again. I have been late every morning 
so far.” 

And he betook himself into the other 
room, where, after about five minutes’ 
absence, which he seemed to employ in 
opening and shutting drawers, banging 
down shoes, and sundry articles of cloth- 
ing, accompanied by a soft, cheerful 
whistling, which is not conducive to 
letter-writing, he appeared in the door- 
Way again, with a small pocket-pistol in 
his hand. 

“T say, ever seen a pistol like this?” 
he asked, holding it out for Grimsby’s 
inspection. “A new thing, only just 
been patented. Double-barrelled, a new 
patent, with an almost silent action. 
Cost me five pounds, and only weighs 
four ounces. Feel it?” 

An almost murderous expression had 
come over Grimsby’s face on Kenton’s 
reappearance, but at the sight of the 
pistol, which had every appearance of a 
toy, his face brightened up, and he took 
it with keen, though disguised, interest. 

“What’s the use of it?” he asked, 
turning it over and examining the fittings. 

“What’s the use of it?” said Kenton; 
“why, if a burglar should appear one of 
these evenings he will get rather more 
than he bargained for, that’s all. It is 
warranted to kill at fifty yards. Ialways 
keep it under my pillow so as to be 
handy.” 

“There are very few burglars about, 
though,” Grimsby said indifferently. 
“Nowadays it is hardly worth while to 
break into houses. The silver is locked 
up, and the jewels are at the bankers’ as 
rule.” 

“By Jove! it would be worth anyone’s 
while breaking into this house, though, if 
they only knew it,” Kenton answered, a 
little excitedly. “Why, look at Lady 
Binckes’s jewels, they are worth an enor- 
mous sum of money, some thousands of 
pounds.” 

“ But they are always at the bankers’.” 


G 
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“Not always. For instance, they are 
not to-night. And, I believe, she only 
sends her diamonds to the bankers’, not 
her other jewels. That necklace she wore 
to-night is very valuable, as all the stones 
are of the first water. You can tell that 
by the peculiarly steely, bluish light in 
them ; but what I admire most, and what 
is much more rare, is a small necklace 
composed entirely of black pearls. Just 
fancy that, you know.” 

“Have you seen them?” asked Grimsby, 
who was trembling from head to foot 
with suppressed excitement. 

“Oh, yes, severaltimes. Lady Binckes 
always keeps them in the little top 
drawer of her dressing-table, as she says 
the servants only think they are little 
black beads, and in all probability so 
would a burglar, so she feels quite easy 
about them. She has no end of other 
valuables, too. Old Binckes was as rich 
as Croesus, you know ; | expect that’s why 
she married him, for he was a vulgar, 
ugly little beggar, a good specimen of 
the monkey tribe, and a perfect brute to 
her.” 

“A lovely little pistol, very neat and 
compact,” Grimsby said, returning it to 
Kenton, and ignoring his last remark 
altogether. “Is it loaded?” 

“Oh, yes; quite ready, my boy, for 
any emergency,” and he cocked it play- 
fully. 

“Don’t be an ass,” exclaimed Grimsby 
nervously. “No end of deaths have 
occurred like that. You must be a fool.” 

Kenton laughed. 

“Well, you are in a funk,” he said, 
polishing up the barrel with his silk 
handkerchief. 

“Now I really must goto bed. Good- 
night, pleasant dreams and sweet repose, 
and all the rest of it. Don’t fret at my 
leaving you. The best of friends must 
part. A rippling warble from my nasal 
organ will apprise you of my where- 
abouts.” 

And for the second time he returned to 
his room. Grimsby threw an oath after 
him as he went, and could Kenton have 
seen the vindictive look on his face as 
he went he would have been considerably 
surprised. As it was, being perfectly 
unconscious of it, he betook himself to 


bed cheerfully, calling out a last “ good- 
night” as he covered himself up, and 
being young, and vigorously healthy, fell 
sound asleep immediately. 


VIII. 


LONE once more, Grimsby drew his 
chair up to the writing-table, put a 
sheet of paper before him, and took 

the pen in his hand. But despite all 
these preparations he had not the slightest 
intention of writing any letters, or for the 
matter of that, anything else. He was 
simply waiting till Kenton was really 
settled, and the house in darkness, Lady 
Binckes’s room was on the opposite side 
of the landing, and he would have to pass 
Grierson’s door to get toit. He wondered 
whether Kenton was really such a sound 
sleeper as he made out. Taking up the 


paper-weight, he dropped it suddenly 
with a crack. The room under his was 
the drawing-room, he knew, so he would 
not be disturbing anyone below. The 
paper weight rolled noisily along the 
floor, until it was brought to a sudden 
stop by the fender, which it struck harshly. 


Grimsby, watching Kenton through 
the crack of the door, saw him stir un- 
easily, while his hand moved mechanically 
towards the pillow. He slept on, how- 
ever, peaceful and heavily, and Grimsby, 
with a sigh of relief, picked up the paper- 
weight, and restored it to its place on the 
writing table. 

He looked at his watch. Justa quarter 
past two. He would wait another ten 
minutes, and then for business. Sitting 
there, with no companionship but his own 
thoughts, he began to feel nervous and 
restless. What if, on the morrow, he 
should be suspected? Good heavens! The 
very thought made him feel cold all over. 
It was not the lower class of people whose 
taunts and plain spoken truths he so 
dreaded, did the worst come to the worst ; 
but these cold, high-bred aristocrats, who 
would cut him to the very quick with their 
deadly disdain, and haughty, contemp- 
tuous airs. It would be hard, very hard, 
to fall from the pedestal on which he had 
placed himself with so much labour and 
difficulty, and come to his own level 
again. After all, he argued, he had 
become what he was through the force o¢ 
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He saw that Lady Binckes was sitting up in bed 
quietly watching him. 
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circumstances. Had he been, say, even 
like Marcus Kenton, poor as he was, he 
might not only have become a useful 
member of society, but a valuable one. 
As it was—well, things must take their 
chance, and be hanged to them. 

At this moment Marcus, with a terrific 
snort, turned over noisily, making the 
springs of the bed creak again with his 
weight. 

“ Don’t be an ass,” he murmured in his 
sleep ; “a joke’s a joke, but when it comes 
to 

The words died away in a confused 
mumble, and Grimsby, looking steadily 
at him, muttered between his clenched 
teeth, “A joke’s a joke, as you say, my 
boy, but if you happen to wake up now, 
it'll be no joke for you.” 

And he waited breathlessly. But 
Kenton snored on—his fair, boyish face 
upturned, one hand thrown carelessly 
outside the bedclothes, the other grasping 
the tiny pistol under the pillow. 

Grimsby, looking at his watch for the 
second time, saw with dismay it was a 
quarter to three. Going over to the door 
he opened it quietly. No fear of its 
creaking : he had oiled it too well the day 
before for that. Then he took off his 
shoes, and, putting a box of matches in 
his pocket, in case of emergencies, turned 
off the electric light, and, listening once 
more to make sure Kenton was asleep, 
went quietly out on the landing. Fora 
moment he stood perfectly still, every 
nerve strained to its utmost tension, as he 
listened intently for the slightest sound. 
Nothing, however, was to be heard but 
the solemn, ponderous ticking of the hall 
clock below, and the squeak of a mouse 
as it scuttled back hastily to its hole. 

Creeping stealthily along, holding his 
breath almost in his feverish anxiety to 
make no noise, he reached Grierson’s door, 
where he stopped and listened once more. 
He could hear distinctly the even, regular 
breathing of a sound sleeper, and with a 
little sigh of relief went on, past the 
arched pillars and delicately draped cur- 
tains of a small alcove leading to another 
part of the house, past some more bedroom 
doors, until he found himself outside Lady 
Binckes’s room, in a streaming perspira- 
tion, and shaking from head to foot. 


Taking a tiny flask out of his pocket, he 
unscrewed the top, and took a good drink, 
giving him new life, and making him 
feel that he could and would doand dare 
anything. 

He was suddenly startled by seeing 
something white lying on the floor in 
front of him, and, stooping down, found 
it was a faint streak of light coming from 
under Lady Binckes’s door. Was Lady 
Binckes still up, or' did she keep a light 
burning all night? Going gently down 
on his knees, George Grimsby brought 
his eyes on a level with the keyhole, and 
looked through. Lady Binckes, her face 
half enshrouded in her luxuriant brown 
hair, which streamed in disorder over her 
pillow, was lying, one arm thrown care- 
lessly above her head and the other 
holding asmall book of devotions, which 
she had evidently been reading when she 
fell asleep. On a small table by the 
bedside a nightlight was burning feebly, 
surrounded by several tiny bottles of 
homeceopathic globules. The nightlight 
was a beastly nuisance, he thought to him- 
self irritably. If he opened the door and 
Lady Binckes should stir and wake up, 
she would see him at once, whereas had 
the room been in darkness, he could have 
either slipped back or kept perfectly still 
until she had gone off again. 

There was one thing, however ; the dim 
light would enable him to see his way 
about the room and prevent his knocking 
over anything. But in case of Lady 
Binckes waking up and seeing him, or, 
in fact, anyone else appearing who would 
recognise Captain Grimsby in the burglar 
and thief, he took from one of his pockets 
a black beard, which, being put on, 
altered his appearance entirely, and after 
running his long, slim fingers carelessly 
through his hair, and entirely changing 
his facial expression, his transformation 
was complete. Suddenly he started, as 
he recollected that cleverly as he had 
managed his plans, he had forgotten to 
change his dress clothes. A burglar in a 
dress suit would be rather unique, to say 
the least of it. He would not have time 
now to gobackandchangethem. Jenner 
would be waiting, and it would not do to 
try his patience too much. ‘There was 
nothing for it but to risk it. 
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Taking the handle of the door in both 
hands, he turned it softly, and silently, 
and opening it about an inch, waited a 
moment. Everything was as still as 
before, so pushing it gently oj en, until it 
was just wide enough for him to get 
through, he crept noisslessly into the 
room. He knew exactly where the 
jewel-case was kept; he had not been a 
guest all those weeks for nothing. He 
stood for a moment at the foot of the 
bed, and, critical as his position was, 
could not help thinking ho w lovely Lady 
Binckes must have been in her youth. 
She was a very handsome woman now, 
but with a girlish figure, and the bloom 
and charm of youth, she must have been 
beautiful. Had she waked then, it would 
have gone hard with her indeed, for 
Grimsby, now that he had actually begun 
his daring scheme, was determined, with 
all his old dare-devil spirit, to go through 
with it to the end. 

Lady Binckes, however, slept on calmly 
and peacefully, perfectly unconscious of 
danger, and dreaming pleasant happy 
dreams of the present and the future. 

Looking towards the chest of drawers, 
he saw the jewel case was there in its 
usual place. Not a wise place to leavea 
jewel case, you will say, but so far Lady 
Binckes had never been robbed in her life, 
and, in consequence, had the idea she 


never would be. Grimsby had not in- 
tended taking the case itself, only the 
diamond necklace, as, trusting to the 
chance of its not being sent back to the 
bank the next morning, the theft might 
not be discovered for a whole day. 
Keeping his eyes on Lady Binckes, he 
crept stealthily over to the drawers, and 
on trying to open the jewel case found it 
locked. Under these circumstances he 
felt he must either take the jewel case 
itself or lose the whole thing. Lifting it 
up, his next thought was for the pearls. 

“ The little top drawer of her dressing- 
table,” Marcus Kenton had kindly in- 
formed him, was where she kept them. 
He looked at the dressing table. There 
were two little drawers on either side of 
the looking glass. He opened the one 
nearest to him; its contents seemed to 
consist of hair-pins, curling-tongs, and 
fine invisible hair-nets, but nothing else. 

Opening the top drawer on the other 
side he saw a pair of scissors, a penknife, 
a small button-hook, and a few odd 
buttons, and, lying carelessly among 
them, what looked like a string of tiny 
black, or rather, greyish beads. 

With a little gasp of rapture, he picked 
them carefully up, and happening to look 
in the glass, saw that Lady Binckes 
was sitting up in bed, quietly watching 
him! 


(To be concluded next month.) 





PRISCILLA AND I. 


By O. P. 


HENEVER | meet Priscilla **Good-day to thee, Adam,”’ sweetly 
W By road or path or stream, Says ’Cilla, with smile and nod, 
At the meeting-house on the hill or And goes on her way so featly, 

Perchance in a pleasant dream ; While I stand dumb on the sod. 
Her glance is so compelling To follow her | dare not; 

That I stand like a silly goose, To turn my back | can’t; 
And endure without rebelling But a little bird pipes, ‘* Despair not,”’ 

The grip of the fatal noose. And I pipe back, ‘* I sha’n’t.’’ 
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By FRANKLIN REID. 


HY, with all its unsolved puzzles, 
is the twentieth century vexed 
also with the woman question? 

The answer ought to be obvious—man 
alone is to blame. He has turned aside 
from the wisdom of the ages. He has 
thought himself superior to the experience 
of the oldest civilisations. They recog- 
nised that women cannot think, but only 
feel, and that emotion unregulated by 
reason is merely a devastating tornado. 
Modern man also, it is true, has just as 
clear a perception of woman's helpless 
bondage to her feelings; but, fancying 
himself in his blindness superior to the 
laws of Nature, unbuckled her lead to let 
her run free, not so much out of any pity 
for her, but out of curiosity to see what 
she would do. He is findingout. There 
isn’t a loose bone of controversy she does 
not tackle, not a hornet’s nest she does 
not worry, not a tempting scent she will 
not follow. He thought he could always 
whistle her back when he chose; so he 


can, but she sometimes comes to the 
whistle of the wrong man, and then 
paradise curls up like an autumn leaf. 
He failed to allow for combination. He 
believed, poor fool! that women were 
mutually repulsive, like the opposite poles 
of electricity, and never would mingle 
without a bang. That delusion is shat- 
tered. They do mingle, but it is he who 
gets the bangs. 

There is a singular survival—only one 
—in England of the old logical theory of 
woman’s subordination. | mean, of 
course, the cage in the House of Com- 
mons. Some, out of a weak desire te 
flatter the self-love of women—always a 
superfluous act—have said that the grill 
in front of the women’s seats is merely 
emblematic, signifying that those behind 
it are constructively out of doors. That 
is nonsense. It really signifies man’s 
mastership. It is a concession to the 
childlike curiosity of the female sex ; it is 
the British equivalent to the lattice-work 
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behind which the Oriental woman is 
permitted to gaze upon the great lords 
of the universe transacting business, 
making laws, and otherwise regulating 
the universe. Man graciously concedes 
that woman may, in her idle moments— 
that is, when she is tited of chocolates 
and novels—feel some wonder as to what 
he does when he is not fondling her; 
perhaps a little natural pride in himself 
may mingle with his condescension— 
quite justifiable if it does—and therefore 
he constructs a pretty cage through the 
bars of which she can admire him in his 
very serious moments. 

I sometimes wonder what would happen 
if a really determined movement to 
abolish that cage were set in motion. 
The proposal would convulse the nation. 
Ministers would rise and fall on the 
question. Hyde Park demonstrations, 
Albert Hall meetings, Manchester riots, 
monster petitions would, of course, 
accompany the agitation. The British 
labourer would rise in his intellectual 
majesty to resent the insult to his pride 
of sex. The Church would fulminate 
against so sacrilegious a flouting of divine 
discriminations. The learned professions 
would be aghast, the universities scanda- 
lised. Surely every male Briton would 
lay down his life to preserve that last 
symbol of his dominance. If ever that 
grill comes down, it will let in chaos. 

Nothing is more convincing of woman’s 
essential inferiority to man and of her 
frank admission of the fact than her 
willingness to occupy the cage. I am 
very sure that, if | were a woman and 
were convinced that bondage to man 
was not my natural status, I would never 
voluntarily put foot in that symbol of 
serfdom. But they go—go in shoals, 
eagerly, even manceuvre for a place. If 
they were as proud as some of them 
profess to be, they would leave it alone to 
become a lumber-room for worn-out 
shibboleths. 

The custodian of this secluded post of 
observation must be a hardy individual. 
An amusing incident is reported to 
have caused the retirement of one new 
incumbent soon after he was installed 
in the post. 

Ladies often come an hour before the 
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gallery opens, to secure a seat in the 
front row; a seat thus secured is the 
property of the lady for the rest of the 
sitting ; she may leave it and walk on the 
terrace, and have tea with a friend, and 
come back and claim the seat whenever 
she likes. On this occasion two ladies 
had secured the middle of the front row 
for an interesting debate. About 7.30 
they retired to the little refreshment room 
at the back of the gallery to partake of 
the sustaining cutlet, and returning soon 
so as to miss as little as possible, beheld 
two dames in evening dress installed in 
their places. 

“Tam sorry to disturb you, but these 
are our places.” 

This request was met with a cold 
refusal to quit; the custodian was 
appealed to, but to no purpose; explana- 
tions and threats to refer the matter to 
the Serjeant-at-Arms had no effect. Pro- 
testations and entreaties by the distracted 
official were ignored with well-bred in- 
difference : the rightful owners had to take 
third row seats, the only ones vacant. 

Pitiful, indeed, is the fate of one con- 
demned to sit in the back row. The 
Gallery holds thirty-six chairs in all, the 
middle one in front belongs to the wife 
of the chairman of committee, and it is 
only in this row, which holds fifteen, that 
it is possible to hear and see—of course, 
in a sectional manner because of the 
grill ; the second row can see and, perhaps, 
hear a little by standing and leaning on 
the rail ; the third row is only a mockery ; 
you might as well be at home. 

Some reminiscences of old doings in the 
House of Lords may have led to the 
putting up of the grill. There isa story in 
one of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 
letters about the freedom enjoyed by 
peeresses so long ago as 1739. She 
writes: ‘* The Lord Chancellor has ordered 
the exclusion of ladies, as an exciting 
debate was expected.” But these “ Ama- 
zons,” headed by the Duchesses sof 
Queersferry and Ancaster, and other 
ladies of quality, did not tamely submit 
to this exclusion. They besieged the 
door from ten till five, from time to 
time assailing it with “ volle.s of thumps 
and kicks.” At last Sir William Saun- 
derson came out, and, using extremely 
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unparliamentary language, swore’ they 
should not get in. The Duchess of Queens- 
ferry replied in equally vigorous terms 
that they certainly should. The door 
was banged to again. At this the ladies 
resorted to stratagem, and remained 
silent for half-an-hour, when those within, 
supposing they had gone away, opened 
the door to admit a member of the Lower 
House ; whereupon the ladies rushed in 
and filled the front seats, expressing their 
contempt by “loud hisses and contemp- 
tuous laughter, besides the nods and 
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attempt has been given up, and the ladies 
have carried the terrace. 

You get to know the typical habitué of 
the cage very soon—the lady who is in 
the know, probably the wife of some old 
parliamentary hand. If she happens to 
be of a communicative turn it is very 
pleasant to sit beside her, and be put 
upon the inner track. It is wonderful 
how she manages to get tickets so often, 
as some members of Parliament com- 
plain that they have not been successful 
in the ballot for places more than once 
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winks that were generally admissible.” 
Nods and winks! Think of it! And 
yet some little time since, when a lady in 
the cage, momentarily carried away by 
her feelings, exclaimed “ Hear, hear,” the 
Serjeant-at-Arms was sent to remove 
her, so I am told. That, 1! believe, was in 
the days of the late Speaker, who tried, 
sternly, but I fear on the whole unsuccess- 
fully, to suppress the encroachments of 
the fair sex on the precincts of the House. 
The terrace became so fashionable a 
place for afternoon teas, that the fogies 
grumbled, and said there was no room for 
them on their own terrace; so one side 
was reserved for members, by order of the 
Speaker; but it availed nothing; the 


in a session ; but there she is, night after 
night, generally full of a good-natured 
contempt for the. mere casual. Some of 
these are certainty persons of monumen- 
tal ignorance. Once | observed one of the 
initiated suffering under the company and 
conversation of a very badcase. Said this 
young thing, yawning dolefully, and in 
tones of deep conviction: “ Oh, I say, isn’t 
it awfully dull? I can’t think how they 
can standit.” Then, peering through the 
grill: “Why, there are actually some 
young ones down there! I suppose they 
must be well paid for it.” On being 
assured that they certainly were not, she 
positively gasped withhorror. “ Not paid! 
Then what on earth do they do it for?” 
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Crowds of country cousins, too, throng 
the central lobby, anxious to get a peep 
at the Speaker. I believe one young 
lady, sublimely unconscious of her own 
audacity, passed the sacred door and 
stood upon the floor of the House itself, 
till the almost fainting Serjeant-at-Arms 
and her attendant M.P., pale with fright, 
got her out again. The Speaker should 
have been mollified by this general 
anxiety to get a peep at him—from the 
Ladies’ Gallery he is hidden by the 
canopy of his seat. There is great com- 
petition for a few minutes in the coign 
of vantage known as the “ perch,” which 
is really a seat intended for the door- 
keeper. On this the ladies stand and 
look through the glass window above it. 
Ladies can also sit in the Speaker's 
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Gallery, which is another cage to the 
right of the Ladies’ Gallery, reserved for 
friends of the Speaker and wives of 
Ministers, and also in the Serjeant-at- 
Arms’ Gallery, which is behind that occu- 
pied by strangers. But there, I am told, 
one can neither see nor hear. 

No lady may walk by herself from the 
cage to the terrace, she must have an 
M.P. to see that she comes to no mischief. 
Personally, I think the terrace is over- 
rated ; it is a draughty place to take tea, 
and cold, except on the hottest days, but 
it is certainly a more amusing place than 
the solitary little den known as the 
Ladies’ Tea Room. Can there be any 
occult meaning in the inscription over the 
mantelpiece there, viz., “Get under- 
standing ” ? 


THE THREE DRAWERS. 


ITH a resolute gesture, like a 
woman who would never change 
her mind, she pointed to the 

Japanese desk with the three drawers, 
and very gravely the pretty girl said :— 

“Open one of those three drawers, and 
try to choose well, Jack, because in each 
of them I have hidden an answer to the 
question you have tormented me with 
for so many months. If you put your 
hand on the nice ansywer—on the one 
that says ‘ Yes ’—you Salt have all you 
desire. But if you choose one of the bad 
ones, take care! I shall never see you 
again.” 

“Oh,” gasped Jack. “But then the 
odds are two to one against me. What 
a cruel idea!” 

“ Ah,” she said, “but then, you see, if 
it is ‘ Yes,’ I shall be able to put the 
blame on Providence in the future.” 

He hesitated a long while between the 
three drawers. His trembling hand went 
from one to the other, not daring to touch 
any of the little brass handles, and his 


heart sank at the idea of a bad guess. He 
decided at last, his eyes closed, trusting to 
the mercy of Providence. Oh, joy! the 
answer! A little scrap of pink paper, 
quickly unfolded, said the adorable word: 
“Ts 

He took herinhisarms. No resistance 
was possible now, unless in the horrible 
event of a broken promise. And she was 
a person who prided herself on keeping 
her word. She resigned herself, and for 
the first time his lips met hers. 

However, he was not entirely satisfied, 
and there came a faint shadow to his fore- 
head and eyes. 

“Oh,” she said, astonished; “ what 
more can you want? and what have you 
to complain of, ungrateful one!” 

‘“‘T have a worry,” he said. 

“You? and now? What?” 

“T owe this to chance, and not to you!” 
And he gazed at her sadly. 

But she burst into laughter. “Stupid,” 
she cried, “why, there was the same 
answer in all the drawers.” 
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A Fairy Story for Children, from the Slavonic. 


By J. S. 


VER a thousand years ago lived 
() Rudovitch, a Tcheque King, whose 
reign was glorious. His Queen 

Bona died when her youngest boy was 


but three years old, and for seven years 
King Rudovitch was the sole guardian 


of his three sons. But daily his soul 
lamented for, and languished to be with, 
their mother, and as he saw his sons 
growing up, strong, healthy lads, he felt 
that he could now leave them, and go 
the long journey to the far-off country, 
where Queen Bona had gone before. So 
he sent for his courtiers and said, “ My 
time to go hence is near. I will be brief. 
You will open the vault where lies my 
good Queen Bona, and you will place me 
by her side, as soon as my time hath 
come, for great shiverings have come 
upon me as when winter cometh. Now 
call my sons hither, and do you remain 
with me till the end.” So the sons came 
and knelt by their father, and the courtiers 
stood around. And turning to the lads 
he said, “‘ Boys, I have been ever kind to 
you, and your mother will not speak 
harsh words to me when I shall go to the 
land beyond. I take my courtiers to 
witness that I do not leave my kingdom 
to either of you. It will fall to one of 
you who by kindness, prudence, and 
valour wins it, and first brings home a 
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young queen to share the throne with 
him!” 

“Nicolaus, approach ! ” 

The eldest son came close to his father’s 
side. ; 

“ Remember, my son, your father’s last 
words : ‘ Greater is he that ruleth a child 
by kindness, than he that reigneth o’er a 
kingdom by force!’ 

“ Weénceslaus, approach. 

“Remember, my son, these my words : 
‘Greater is he that measureth his words 
and ways, than he that overcometh all 
obstacles !’ 

*‘ Stanislaus, my child, draw near. 

“* Greater is he that is ready for peril, 
than he that is ready to rush into it!’ 

“Remember these words, my children, 
and grow in love, and prudence, and 
concord.” 

So saying, the king commended his 
boys to the love and protection of his 
courtiers, bade his children farewell, and 
turning to the wall, closed his eyes. 

And there passed through the hall a 
great chill, and a sound of sighing; and 
the king lay cold and lifeless on his couch. 
So they carried him to the royal vault 
and placed him by Queen Bona. 

Now the king’s last words to his sons 
had three good effects; they learnt to be 
kind and considerate to one another, they 
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learnt to weigh well their words and 
actions, and they learnt to be brave but 
not combative. And they grew up to be 
as handsome and well-behaved as any 
princes one could desire to see. 

* * * * 

Three years had passed since the death 
of King Rudovitch, when his eldest son 
became of age, that is to say, seventeen, 
the age of majority for Tcheque princes. 
The second son was then fifteen, the 
youngest thirteen. 

These years had passed very peaceably. 
Each of the boys had had lessons in Latin 
and Slavonic, and arithmetic and astro- 
nomy ; and each of them had been trained 
to the use of the sword and lance, and of 
the cross-bow. They had, at their father’s 
wish, been accustomed three days in the 
week to ride together, and by turns three 
days alone. So the king had willed it, 
that they might learn to reflect much, and 
to face danger alone. 

The year was drawing to an end, and 
the leaves of the trees were falling in long 
soft lines of yellow and gold. 

Nicolaus woke up on the anniversary of 
his father’s death earlier than usual. It 


was his turn that day to ride forth alone. 
His ablutions over, he dressed and went 
down on to the perron before the castle- 


entrance. The grooms were walking the 
horses up and down. Breakfast awaited 
him. He made a hasty meal of eggs and 
cakes, and went out. 

His black stallion was impatiently 
champing the bit. Hesaid a word to the 
horse. Atonceit wascalm. He whistled 
to it. It whinnied, and trotted towards 
him. He gave ita mouthful of grain from 
his pocket, and with a bound was in the 
saddle. 

As he rode through the park and forests 
that morning his thoughts were with 
his dead father. He recalled each of 
his sayings, lingering slowly on many a 
memory of the past, and, plunged in 
serious reflections, he did not notice that 
he had left his own woods and park and 
had passed the border of the so-called 
Labyrinth Forest, which belonged to 
Poland. 

Scarcely had he become aware of this, 
when an enormous wolf came out of the 
forest[towards him. 


STANISLAUS. 


Prince Nicolaus, who was instructed in 
all the legends and fairy tales of those 
times, recognised at once an enchanted 
being, and was not at all surprised when 
the wolf said to him: 

“Prince! Iam famished. Neither flesh 
nor fowl have I tasted for days; give me 
your horse to eat, and I will bear you in 
safety to your castle. Alone you can 
never find your way back!” 

Now the young prince reflected that he 
must be kind to his horse first, cautious, 
by mistrusting a sprite in wolf-guise, and 
ready for any peril. So, grasping his 
lance firmly, he said, ‘‘ Why should I give 
my good horse to a wolf’s bad stomach ; 
why trust myself to a wolf’s perhdious 
tongue ? And, as for fearing thee, behold, 
I am on thy track!” But the wolf turned, 
sprang over a dense thicket, and dis- 
appeared. Nicolaus followed, but could 
see no traces of the wolf, nor discover any 
outlet from the forest ; the more he tried, 
the more he lost his way. 

At last night fell, and overpowered by 
fatigue he dismounted, unsaddled his 
horse, and let it seek its own provender, 
while he lay down to try and rest. 

Little by little he fell asleep. He was 
awakened by the cries of numbers of 
gnomes. They stood round him with 
their little firefly lanterns, and one of 
them said: 

“ Prince, every seven years the fairies 
send us a prince to reign over us. After 
seven years, during which, if the prince 
never leaves us, we make him a rich man, 
we conduct him back to his own king- 
dom, there to enjoy his wealth. But for 
seven years he must not leave us ; no, not 
once. Now, will you be content to come 
and reign over us, or are we to leave you 
here to die?” 

“‘And what about my horse ?” Prince 
Nicolaus inquired. 

“Oh! we will send him back to your 
castle, and you can write to your brothers 
to fear nothing for you.” 

“Very well!” said the prince ; “so let 
it be.” 

Escorted by the gnomes, he was led to 
the trunk of a tree in which there was a 
sliding door. Thence he descended a flight 
of steps to vast caverns below. There he 
found prepared for him royal chambers, 
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Swiftly the wolf bore the young prince and his bride away. 
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furnished, and 
of course, he 


magnificently 

luxury. 

prisoner ! 
* 


every 


Still, was a 


* * * 


On the morrow it was the turn. of 
Wenceslaus to ride forth alone, and as 
Nicolaus had sent back his horse saying 
he was well and in safety, there was no 
reason why he should hesitate to ride as 
usual. So he set forth, and in course of 
time arrived at Labyrinth Forest. Here 
he also was accosted by the wolf, who said 
to him, “I am hungry ; will you not give 
me your horse to eat ?””’ 

“That,” the youth replied, “ would not 
be kind of me! You see the poor horse is 
trembling all over at the very sight of you! 
What would not be its terror to be eaten 
by you! But if you are ravenous, I can 
take you to a spot close by, where you can 
choose a young buck or a nice roe for your 
dinner!” 

“You are a good, sensible, brave boy,” 
said the wolf. “Now listen tome! If you 
have courage enough to ride through the 
Labyrinth Forest alone, you will find what 
you will find! Take yon piece of silk tied 
to yon tree, and let it run out till you come 
toa castle in a moated ditch. If night 
overtakes you, cut a cross in the bark of 
a silver birch-tree, tie your horse to it by a 
long tether, and when you lie down to 
sleep, rest assured that you will find. your 
horse safe at daybreak. When you get to 
the castle, you will be just in time to do 
a kind action.” 

The young prince thanked the wolf,and 
rode on till nightfall. Then, doing as the 
wolf had said, he tied up his horse and lay 
down to rest. But when he awoke in the 
morning, all his ardour for the adventure 
at the castle was gone, and though he 
found his horse safe, he thought best to 
mount and ride back on the traces of the 
silken clue, and regain his own castle. 
But, as he did so, the silken clue drifted 
away with the breeze, and he wandered 
helplessly about Labyrinth Forest, until 
night again fell, and all the food he had 
that day was nuts and wild fruit. 

* * aK BS 

On the third day, when it came to be 
the turn of Prince Stanislaus to ride 
forth unattended, several of the courtiers 
objected. 
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“Prince!” said one of them, “your 
father the king, our most gracious lord, 
entrusted you and your brothers to our 
care and love. We fear there is danger 
lurking somewhere! Prince Nicolaus has 
indeed written that he is in safety, but 
Prince Wenceslaus has not returned or 
sent a token of his safety!” 

“My lords, fear not for us! We have 
learnt to be considerate for others, and 
neither imprudent nor foolhardy. We are 
trained not to fear danger, and we are but 
carrying out the absolute will of our 
gracious father by riding out alone!” 

Hearing the boy’s brave words, the 
courtiers let him ride forth unattended. 

Prince Stanislaus knew that his brother 
Wenceslaus had taken the direction of 
Labyrinth Forest, for he had watched him 
from the castle-tower until he was out of 
sight. He therefore himself rode thither, 
thinking to find his brother. So it was 
that he, too, at last came to the spot 
where the wolf had appeared to his 
brothers, and there stood the monster 
animal. 

“ Prince,” said the wolf, “I have tasted 
neither flesh nor fowl for days together. 
Will 5 ou not give me your horse to eat?” 

“Yes! if you are really famished and 
can get no other food,” said the young 
prince ; “ but do you not think it would be 
cruel to eat a horse that is quite like a 
friend and companion? Would not a nice 
roebuck, or gazelle, shot by my cross-bow, 
be more to your taste?” 

“ Perhaps it would! But though I have 
tasted neither flesh nor fowl, I have made 
a capital breakfast on eggs, milk and 
cakes! Now, prince, you are a brave boy, 
and I am going to tell you a story, as I 
think you would like to hear it. In 
Labyrinth Forest there is a castle, where 
for many years have lived a King and 
Queen of Poland! Some months ago 
the old king died, and his queen, grieving 
for him, soon followed him to the great 
world of shadows to which he had gone. 
Then there happened that which is so 
shameful, that, true alas! though it be, it 
will seem incredible to you! 

“ The courtiers and servants of the dead 
king conspired together to plunder the 
castle and desert the young princess, the 
king’s only child! Only one lady-in- 
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waiting, the young Countess Evelina, 
remained true to her mistress ; she, and a 
half-witted slave named Hubert, groom 
of her palfrey. The others stole away by 
night, taking with them the costly jewels, 
and the arms from the armoury. But it is 
not so easy to get out of Labyrinth Forest, 
and most of these wicked people will 
perish, trying to escape with their booty.” 

“But,” said Prince Stanislaus, “ two of 
my brothers, perhaps, are wandering in 
the forest ?” 

“Oh, no! One of them is of his own 
free will prince of a little kingdom near 
by; the other you will find at home when 
you return. And now, prince, if you wish 
to save the young princess, tie up your 
horse to yon tree ; cut a cross in the bark, 
and mount on my back, and I will carry 
you to the princess. You will ask her to 
be your queen, and if she consents, with 
her you will reign over Bohemia, as your 
father’s will appoints. Then you will 
tell her to fear nothing, and I will bring 
you both safe here, whence you know the 
way to your own castle!” 

The wolf, who had told this long story 
with quite a soft voice and in very choice 
Slavonic, nevertheless had a monstrously 
savage and dangerous appearance. 

But Prince Stanislaus reflected that 
the wolf could not possibly have any 
motive for deceiving him. So he tied 
up his horse with a long tether, cut the 
sign of a cross in the bark of the tree, and 
mounting the wolf's back, was swiftly 
borne to the deserted castle. 

Seated all alone in her sumptuous recep- 
tion room, he found the young Princess 
Anastasia. He told her who he was, 
and all that the wolf had related to him. 

“It is quite true!” she replied; “the 
wolf must be a good fairy in disguise.” 

“Oh! let us go; but where, where is 
Evelina?” She called for her lady-in- 
waiting, and sought her throughout the 
palace, but could not find her. 

* Cruel! cruel! to desert me, too! Cruel 
Evelina!” she cried, as they issued forth 
from the castle. 

“She has not deserted you, princess ! ” 
said the wolf ; “she has been allured away 
by the gnomes, who wanted a wife for 
their prince, a very handsome young 
fellow, too!” 


Swiftly the wolf bore the young prince 
and his bride away from the ill-fated castle. 

Yes, the young princess was his bride, 
for she had said, ““ Whom should I marry, 
but the young prince who has come to 
save me?” 

The wolf carried them along so swiftly 
that the young prince marvelled. The 
Princess Anastasia was, however, rather 
frightened, and though she felt no real 
fear, now that her young champion had 
come to her protection, still everything 
was so strange. 

Before nightfall the wolf reached safely 
the outskirts of the forest, and there, im- 
patiently pawing the ground, was the 
prince’s horse. Dismounting from the 
wolf, and saying all manner of grateful 
words, Prince Stanislaus was about to 
arrange a sort of side-saddle for the 
Princess Anastasia, when there rode up 
to the spot at full speed, Hubert, on a jet 
black horse, leading by the bridle the 
princess’s palfrey. 

Delighted, Prince Stanislaus helped his 
bride to mount, and; turning once more 
to thank the wolf, saw a beautiful fairy. 

“Go, my children, love one another, 
and be happy in loving what is good and 
kind, and in doing accordingly!” So 
saying, the fairy disappeared. 

Having sent Hubert to his castle to 
announce his approach, Prince Stanislaus 
rode on slowly with his bride, telling her 
of his parents, of his home life, and of 
his brother Wenceslaus, and wondering 
what kingdom close by his elder brother 
could be ruling over. 

As they approached the castle, they 
saw that all the windows were illumi- 
nated ; the sounds of music were heard; 
and Prince Wenceslaus, who had returned 
safely, came out with all the lords and 
ladies of the castle to welcome home 
King Stanislaus and Queen Anastasia. 

+ * + * 

Seven years later a long retinue of little 
folk brought to the castle by night on a 
beautiful silver car two sleeping figures, 
wrapped in costly furs; and placed at 
the foot of the castle perron a number of 
huge iron chests. 

Soon after day-dawn, King Stanislaus, 
rising early, went out of the castle and 
found sleeping on the silver car, by the 
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side of a beautiful lady, his long-lost 
brother, Nicolaus. 

He hastened to tell his queen, and they 
descending again together, she recognised 
in the lady her long-lost friend, the 
Countess Evelina. 


STANISLAUS. 


So, awakening the sleepers, they led 
them into the castle, where apartments 
were prepared for them. The iron chests 
were found to contain immense riches ; 
and ever after the three brothers lived in 
peace and splendour. 


TO A HIGHLAND BURN. 


By D. 


H. W. 


UNNELL slipping through the grass, 

Brooklet warbling under heather, 
River that a child might pass, 
Waters wild in wintry weather! 


Grasses, sedges, mossy stones— 

Do these know the’ sounds you mutter— 
Know the meaning of the tones 

Which in angry mood you utter? 


Weasels, rabbits, mountain-hares— 
Would these overhear my message? 
Is your language kin to theirs, 
Or the social bird’s of passage ? 


Would the old sea’s rocky crown, 
Or the curlew, or the sea-gull, 

Or the craigs where, looking down, 
Sits the lonely golden eagle,— 


Would these hear or see or smell 
Anything I might discover, 

Or you only hear and tell— 
Tell it to my absent lover? 


See, I write my message quick 

On this scrap of white note-paper. 
Now to find a bit of stick 

That for mast will gently taper! 


The hull will be this bit of bark. 
What need further to outfit her? 

Ocean steamer, four-mast barque, 
Never for a voyage was fitter! 


Now she leaves the widowed stocks !* 
Eddies, now, I charge you, steer her! 
Grasses, sedges, reeds and rocks, 
Ferns and willows, come not near her! 


River, take her to the sea! 

There my love she'll quick discover. 
Bring my lover back to me, 

Bring me back my sailor lover! 


* « Et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores.”—Horace. 
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The Strong Man and the Magnetic Lady. 


By A. W. 


ALKING slowly down Oxford 
Street the other evening, I was 
roughly jostled aside by a man 

of Herculean proportions who hurried 
down the street with bowed head uncere- 
moniously pushing out of his way the 
few pedestrians that he met, or mowing 
them down right or left, until I could 
stand it no longer, and darted after him 
to arrest his juggernautic career. 

Just as I was beginning to gain on him, 
I noticed that he was making directly for 
a lamp-post at the corner of the street, 
and as it seemed to me that a personal 
encounter between a man and a lamp- 
post could have but one result, I stopped 
and waited calmly for the end to come. 

He struck it fairly in the middle, and 
it tottered and fell with a terrific crash 
into the roadway. 

In that stroke I recognised a master- 
hand (or head). I sped after him. 

But, when I had almost reached his 
side, a gigantic policeman loomed up out 
of the fog and made for the stranger, 
flourishing his staff, and crying wildly, 
“Look ’ere, my man! we can’t have 
people a-bowlin’ lamp-posts over like 
that! So just yer comalongerme! ” 

The stranger turned and looked the 
Majesty of the Law over from head to 
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heel with a good-humoured smile on his 
open countenance. 

“Come on!” reiterated the M. O. L. 
“No humbug. If yer refuse to come 


“ Yes, I always wear an eyeglass. You can’t 
imagine what an ass I look without it.”’ 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


**Halloo! What's up with young Smith?” 


“He just said he had blue blood in him, and Tom Jones hit him on the nose to see.” 





quietly, why, I'll just take yer by the 
scruff of the neck and make yer!” 

“Make ?” queried the stranger. “ Why, 
are you a strong man, too?” 

“Tam that,” said the M. O. L. gruffly. 
“I’m one of the Force.” 

“My brother,” exclaimed the stranger, 
and folded him to his breast. 


For a moment the two stood clasped in 
each other’sarms. Then a change passed 
over the policeman, and he tottered and 
fell softly, senselessly to the ground, while 
the stranger went his way, still gesticu- 
lating wildly, into the fog and darkness. 

I followed and reached his side. “ Good 
evening, are you in pain?” I asked. 












He turned with the same good-natured 
smile on a face a trifle discoloured by 
the paint from the lamp-post. 

“Tam,” he sighed, “ but who are you ? 
Another strong man?” 

“I am,” I began, when he interrupted 
me, exclaiming in a voice choked with 
emotion, “ My brother!” and made as 
though he would have embraced me as 
he had the M. O. L.; but I dodged the 
impending hug. 

“Stop!” I cried. “Although I ama 
mighty man I am not really strong, you 
know. I’m a 
cheesemonger.” 

He apologised. 
“Tam areal strong 
man,” he said at 
last, “ or at least I 
thought so until 
to-day. I had 
lifted men, horses, 
elephants, any- 
thing and every- 
thing that could 
be trotted on to the 
stage. I brought 
the house down 
every night and 
raised even the 
prices. I was the 
rage, the fashion, 
until one miserable 
night a week ago, 
a Magnetic Lady 
was brought to me 
to lift. 

“The house was 
packed to the 
doors, the excite- 
ment intense. She 
willed me to lift her, and I raised her 
high in air—I could have held her there 
all night, she felt so light and lovely. 
Then she willed that I should not lift her. 
She bared her elbows. I thrilled all 
over. I took a grip. That velvety touch 
unmanned me. 

“I loved her madly, and her love 
depended on my lifting her—I couldn’t 
do it! I, who had lifted everything in 
London, could not move her. 

“TI fell on my knees and sobbed and 
wept, and told my love. 

“To no effect! not even my tears had 
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‘* Have you ever had anything in the R. A.?” 
**No, but I’ve had two.things raffled in a bazaar ! ” 
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power to move her. 
never marry beneath her—she would 
marry no man who could not raise her 


She said she would 


from the sphere she occupied. If I could 
have raised her she would have lowered 
herself again to marry me. But I could 
not raise her to the level she desired, and 
she—she turned me up—me, the strongest 
man on earth. I would die if I could, 
but I have tried and I can’t. In my 
despair I dash myself against the lamp- 
posts ; they totter and fall. I cannot die. 
1 am stronger than death!” 

“Stop!” I cried, 
“There is still a 
way! Go home 
and read the extra- 
special edition of 
the S——.” 

With a joyous 
cry he sped away 
into the darkness 
and fog. 


“SHOO! SHOO!” 


Saddler Sime 
was a droll charac- 
ter, and yet of a 
type by no means 
scarce in the rural 
districts of the 
North of Scotland. 
One morning when 
a neighbour 
entered his shop he 
was greeted with 
the following :— 
“Man, Jeemie, I 
had an awfuw’ 
dream last nicht. I thocht I saw my 
wife fleein’ awa’ up to heaven wi’ a great 
big pair o’ weengs.” “Ay, man,.an’ did 
ye no try to pu’ her back?” “Na, na, I 
juist clappit my hands an’ cried, ‘Shoo! 
shoo!’ I was feart she wad never hae 
anither chance o’ gettin’ sae near in.” 

NOT QUITE WHAT HE MEANT. 

A Scotch Methodist, whilst engaged in 
prayer one evening, was enlarging on 
man’s want of appreciation for all the 
good gifts of Providence. Warming to 
the subject, he exclaimed, “Even the ° 
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IMPUDENCE. 
JocuLar Destor: ‘‘I just looked in, Moses, to ask how your credit was holding out these 


dull times ?”’ 


Moses: ‘‘ Mine credit! Ach, mine credit was like your impudence, firmly established.” 





little cocks and hens, when they drink, 
lift up their heads in thankfulness and 
praise. Oh, may we all be made cocks 
and hens.” 

Minxs: “Yes, my boy, I am going to 
Salt Lake City to live.” Finks: “ But 
you don’t expect to become a Mormon, 
do you?” Minks: “Certainly not, but 
don’t tell Mrs. Minks I said so. You see, 
‘I have a special object in settling where 





a man can have as many wives as he 
wants, though of course I will never have 
but one.” Finks: “A special object?” 
Minks: “ Yes; I nevercan get Mrs. Minks 
to keep my buttons sewn on, but I think 
there will be no trouble about that after 
we settle in Salt Lake City.” Finks: 
“ Why not?” Minks: “ When the buttons 
are off I will just gently hint to Mrs. 
Minks that she needs more help, and they 
will go on in a jiffy.” 
















MOTOR 


Tue present year will always be memor- 
able for the furore caused by motor racing. 
Commenced in the “Silly 

“Mu Season “bya London ” Daily,” 
Ado about 2 bitter discussion as to high 
Nothing.” speeds on the track and road 
was taken up right and left by 

many who seemed to think it added to 
their prestige to be in the van of thought. 
Had the question been fairly stated at 
first, and afterwards treated in a reason- 
able manner, a great deal of good might 
have been done. But when, on the con- 
trary, all sense of proportion was lost, 
and people, otherwise gentle and in- 
offensive, hurled invective and scathing 
anatherha against the Royal Automobile 
Club, motor racing, and automobilism 
generally, what might have done much 
good only made 
the matter worse 
than ever. While 
there is no ques- 
tion that many 
motorists are in- 
considerate, and 
even reckless at 
times, in their 
driving, it is 
worse than use- 
less to tar all 
with the same 
brush. And to 
ask that the 
powers that be 
shall wipe every 
motor vehicle, 
car, cab, or lorry, 
off the face of the 
earth is very like 
the argument 
used by Stephen- 
son’s opponents. 
In reply to the query as to what would 
happen to a cow straying on the railway, 
his caustic remark, ‘‘ It would be bad for 
the coo,” was admirable. The same fate 


will overtake those rash people who hope 
to interfere with a movement that is so 
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NOTES. 


powerful as. to overturn all our ideas of 
locomotion in a few brief years. 
Of course, as is generally the case, the 
automobile movement has two sides, and 
one happens, unfortunately, to 
Prosand be very unpleasant. They 
Cons. cannot be better summed up 
than by a remark recently 
made to me by a friend : “I am one man 
in a motor-car, but quite another on the 
road.” This is by no means an isolated 
example, and it is really amusing to hear 
keen motorists, when smothered by other 
people’s dust, expressing their views 
pretty forcibly. Not even the optimistic 


can deny that motoring has caused a 
great deal of unpleasantness lately, but, 
at the same time, it is only fair to allow 
that the automobile has gained ground 





MISS CLARA DOW (“YUM YUM”) ON BOARD MR. A. C. BOURNER’S 


GLADIATOR CAR. 


so rapidly as to be far ahead of the roads 
and times. The two want adapting to 
each other, and when the highways are 
built on up-to-date lines, suited to modern 
needs, the dust will be no longer heard of. 
Already a great improvement has been 
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made in Kent, Surrey, and other counties, 
while in some districts in France and 
Germany the roads seem ideal. Witha 
view of taking the bull by the horns and 
going thoroughly into the matter, an 
International Road Congress will be held 
on the 11th of October at Paris, at the 
invitation of the French Government. 
Held as the result of the labours of the 
French Anti-Dust League, with whom 
Dr. Guglielminetti is con- 
nected, and attended by well- 
known and_ representative 
motorists, road surveyors, and 
delegates from foreign govern- 
ments, the congress promises 
some useful results. As my readers are 


Inter- 
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Road 
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great deal lately in improving the roads 
under his care. In it he will explain his 
methods, which appear to be the substitu- 
tion of hard stone from France, Belgium, 
and other foreign countries, for the softer 
kind which has been so favoured by our 
road-makers in the past. According to 
Mr. Maybury, the best road surface is 
found where hard granite is well rolled 
down with flint gravel and granite 
chippings, the whole being afterwards 
treated with hot tar. Upto March, 1907, 


153 miles of rural main roads were treated 
in this manner in Kent, and added 

much to the comfort of the public that 
other roads under his care have been 
treated in the same way as quickly as 


A DAIMLER CAR ON A FLOODED HIGHWAY. 


probably aware, Dr. Guglielminetti is 
well known as being the pioneer of the 
anti-dust movement. Years ago he carried 
out experiments in the South of France, 
Paris, and also in America, and has done 
a great deal in bringing to the notice of 
other nations the evils due to excessive 
dust raising. Under his guidance an 
excursion will be arranged to Nice, to 
visit roads which have been specially 
prepared or treated in accordance with 
his views. An important paper is pro- 
mised by Mr. H. P. Maybury, the surveyor 
of the county of Kent, who has done a 


possible. Colonel Crompton purposes 
reading a paper on “ How to Improve the 
Design of Motor-cars in order to lessen 
Road Wear and Dust Raising.” Another 
speaker—Mr. W. Ballin Hinde—will raise 
a very important point. In his view, the 
present parochial or county system of road 
control should be abolished, all main 
roads being under the care of one central 
department. It is obvious that a greater 
uniformity in character and durability 
would be found in our highways if the 
heterogeneous and useless patchwork in 
various districts was abolished. 
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